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A Lite Long Process 


is a mistake to say, ‘“Today education ends, tomorrow 

- life begins.”’ The process is continuous: the idea into 

the thought, the thought into the action, the action 

into the character. When the niwlberry seed falls into 

the ground and germinates, it begins to be transformed 
into silk. - 

This view of life as a process of education was held 
by the Greeks and the Hebrews—the two races in whose 
deep ‘hearts the stream of modern progress takes its 
rise; the two great races whose energy of spirit and 
strength of self-restraint have kept the world from 
sinking into the dream-lit torpor of the mystic East, or 
eT the blind, restless activity of the barbarian 

est. 
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A Anifying Principle in Mathematics 
ALEXANDER J. Cook, M.A., B.SC., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 


N the earliest times mathematics was characterized 
by an essential unity. ‘‘With the Pythagoreans, 
the theory of numbers, or ‘arithmetic’, goes hand in 
hand with geometry ; numbers are represented by dots 
or lines forming geometrical figures; the species of 
numbers often take their names from their geometrical 
analogues, while their properties are proved by geom- 
etry. The Pythagorean mathematics, therefore, is all 
one science, and their science is all mathematies.’’ (Sir 
T. Heath, Greek Mathematics). The story since those 
early: days, in the words of a writer of British history, 
is the story of the banyan tree. ‘‘The banyan sends 
forth offshoots from its branches which root themselves 
in the ground, and develop into stems sometimes as 
solid as the parent trunk; it becomes a whole grove of 
trees, yet still remains one tree; and the sap that runs 
up through every stem is diffused through all the lux- 
uriant interlocking branches.’’ The parent trunk is 
mathematics, the offshoots are the sciences. This be- 
comes clearer perhaps when we note that the sciences 
to-day, of whatever sort, are marked by their insistence 
on quantitative or numerical as against qaulitative or 
verbal statements. The scientist deals with measurable 
quantities such as length, weight, cost, temperature, 
voltage, and what is more significant for him, they are 
changing quantities, and he has to treat them as such. 
But more than this, it is the relation between the vari- 
ables which he wishes to discover and interpret. Thus 
if the variables were length and température, he would 
want to know precisely how length was affected by 
change in temperature. It is just here that the mathe- 
matician is able to assist the scientist for mathematies 
is really the theory of relationships between variables. 
To say for instance that y is equal to « squared is mere- 
ly a short way of saying that there are two related 
variables and one is the square of the other. We may 
note here that mathematical thought has at least three 
aspects, the arithmetical, the geometrical, and the alge- 
braic. Relations between variables are best studied 
through the interplay of these three ways of thinking. 
We may now summarize the foregoing in a state- 
ment of principle. Relations between variables are 
basic to mathematics and the sciences. One of the 
primary purposes of mathematical instruction should 
be the analysis and understanding of such relations. 
Some illustrations follow showing how a recognition 
of this principle serves to define and clarify the subject 
matter of elementary mathematics, and how, as a con- 
sequence, certain economies in the presentation of the 
material may be obtained. 
1. Tables,* graphs and formulas or equations. 
These are all devices for studying relations between 


* We mean here not only logarithmic and trigonometric 
tables but the simpler ones such as tables of squares, etc. 


variables, being arithmetical, geometrical and algebraic 
in character, respectively. Thus in the solution of 
equations in one unknown or variable the graph is the 
first step and provides a simple and practical method 
of solving approximately any such equation. Where 
greater exactitude is required, simple arithmetic aided 
by tables will supplement the graph, and in rarer cases 
of high accuracy analytic methods (see 2 below) may be 
finally applied. Often however, equations may be solv- 
ed more conveniently by direct use of tables, and very 
rarely by means of special formulas such as that for 
the quadratie equation. Curiously enough a graphical 
treatment is usually given for the solution of a pair of 
simultaneous equations in two variables, while that for 
the single equation suffers neglect. 


2. The measurement of change. 

We have said that the scientist has to deal with 
changing quantities. He needs to know how one vari- 
able changes with respect to another. Newton’s method 
of fluxions or the caleulus* of change furnishes an im- 
portant part of the answer, and constitutes the most 
powerful and attractive of mathematical methods. The 
method presents two main problems: First, given a 
relation between two (the methods generalize for more 
than two) variables, to determine the rate of change 
of the one with respect to the other; second and con- 
versely, given the rate of change find the relation be- 
tween the variables. 

For instance, suppose a car is moving at a constant 
speed, what is the relation between distance and time? 
The answer graphically is that when you plot distance 
against time the graph will be a straight line. Con- 
stant rates of change imply the straight line relation, 
and conversely. When one realizes that the methods 
in practical use for trying to ‘‘fit’’ formulas to actual 
relations depend directly on the straight line law, the 
theory of the straight line (see 4 below) takes on a 
new significance. Variable rates of change are tackled 
arithmetically, graphically and algebraically and space 
forbids our demonstrating the fascinating and elemen- 
tary teaching material here to hand. One variable rate 
problem is however of special importance, namely that 
of constant percentage rate of change. The relation, 
much used in growth studies is always a logarithmic 
one, such as is met in studying logarithms for the first 
time. The logarithmie relation is the thing, logarithms 
constituting the arithmetic aspect of the relation. Here 
too progressions find their real meaning, the arithmetic 
type representing a constant rate of change, the geo- 


* Arithmetic is a calculus, the calculus of number, so also 
trigonometry is the calculus of angle. That the word still 
strikes terror into the hearts of the faithful is sad tribute to 
the bedevilment caused by the traditional water tight com- 
partment methods of presentation. 
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metric type a constant percentage rate of change. 
Series in general furnish convenient means of repre- 
senting relations between variables. If the beginner 
does not see this, he has seen little of value and it is 
questionable if the topic of series can take on any sig- 
nificance apart from formal manipulation until some 
notion of rates of change has been introduced. One 
may also mention here in passing that the teaching of 
mechanics without rates of change is a well-nigh hope- 
less task. 

3. Trigonometry. 

Trigonometry is the study of variable angle arising 
out of problems of distance and direction. The rudi- 
ments, namely right triangles, properly belong early 
in the school course, since they deal with the simplest 
kind of physical relations. Thus in England numerical 
trigonometry ‘‘is studied by all or nearly all (pupils) 
and has in practice been found to be a solvent whereby 
many boys and girls have found a first interest in, and 
power over, their mathematical work’’ (Carson, writ- 
ing on Mathematics in England 1910-1928). We also 
quote the famous British teacher, Nunn (The Teaching 
of Algebra). In the case of trigonometry ‘‘it becomes 
at once evident that the pupils’ acquaintance with the 
tangent, sine and cosine should begin in the region 
where arithmetic marches with elementary geometry. 
As soon as the symbols of the trigonometrical ratios 
are recognized as capable of entering into formulae 
and being manipulated they should be regarded as be- 
longing to the vocabulary of algebra. There is indeed, 
no principle, except the invalid principle of formal 
segregation, upon which we can include the study of 
x to the ” or of a to the 2 in the algebra course and 
exclude sine x or tan x. All alike are pieces of symbol- 
ism invented for the description and interpretation of 
facts of the external world. Each represents a typical 
kind of ‘function’..... Both algebra and trigonometry 
would gain by fusion: the former through an added 
variety and richness in the illustrations of its main 
themes; the latter by the removal of the excessive 
formalism which at present obscures its value and in- 
terest for the beginner.”’ 

We must emphasize also that the traditional mater- 
ial in trigonometry beyond oblique triangles, what Car- 
son fittingly calls ‘‘the usual crop of identities and 
equations’’ can only derive meaning from 2 above. 
That is to say that the material mainly grows out of 
rate problems involving angle, such as the wide class 
of problems in rotation and vibration. 

4. Analytical geometry. 

As suggested earlier the interplay of the three modes 
of thinking, arithmetical, geometrical, and algebraic, 
is essential to the understanding of relations. The 
words analytical geometry connote only one aspect of 
that interplay; geometrical algebra is equally import- 
ant, and more elementary, yet it is seldom heard of. 
But taking Analytical Geometry alone, the words very 
often imply the study of the sections of a circular cone, 
namely, the straight line, the circle, the parabola, the 
ellipse and the hyperbola. Now in conic sections what 
we are doing is studying the so-called algebraic rela- 
tion of the second degree between two variables x and 
y, where the relation is implicit, that is z and y are 
mixed together. Because of the mixed character of the 
relations, and because usually more than two variables 
enter into problems, the study beyond the bare rudi- 
ments is necessarily of a higher order of difficulty, re- 
quiring maturity, and properly comes after some un- 
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derstanding of 2 has been secured. As to the rudi- 
ments, the traditional treatment can be simplified and 
can also be made much more vital. Thus we have 
shown in 2 that the straight line relation always repre- 
sents a constant rate of change. Instead of the half 
dozen forms of the straight line equation so laboriously 
and needlessly learned, one basic form is obtained and 
all the geometry of the straight line flows from that 
one equation. 

In concluding a necessarily sketchy attempt at lay- 
ing bare certain essential features of mathematics it 
should be clearly borne in mind that questions of or- 
ganizing the material of instruction in elementary 
mathematics, except in so far as the principle stated 
reveals a natural arrangement, have been left aside. 
Such questions are important, and have been the sub- 
ject of much thought and discussion during the past 
quarter of a century, but are meaningless apart from 
the principles about which organization is to take 
place. 


A Simple, Practical 
Way to Learn 
French 


“Bonjour! Henri.”’ 
(“Good morning, Henry.”’) 


“Bonjour, Georges. Déjeunons-nous 
ensemble?’ 
(“Good morning, George. Shall we 
breakfast together?’’) 


“Avec plaisir, mon ami.’” 
(“With pleasure, my friend.”) 


OW would you like to have an educated 
native give you conversational practice in 
French? One who would speak to you as 

often as you would wish—fast or slow—who 
would never tire? 2 

How would you like to have another native 
instructor guide and teach you to read and write 
the language, thus surrounding you with prac- 
tically the same atmosphere as though you were 
living abroad? : 

This is now possible through the new Conver- 
sational Method evolved in Europe and intro- 
duced in America by the School of Languages of 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

It is very simple. You put a record on your 
phonograph—hold your translation before you 
and listen. You hear the voice of a cultured 
French professor—the correct accent—the proper 
inflection. 

You learn French by training the ear—by 
hearing it spoken. That is the easy, natural way. 
Vou acquire the correct construction as you pro- 
ceed from lesson to lesson. : 

This is the only method that gives the car 
enough training and the tongue sufficient practice 
for you to master a language. Other methods 
simply train you to understand the written lan- 
guage. That isn’t 
enough. You must 
Teally hear the language. 

The ear must become 
familiar with it. That 

is the advantage of this 
new I.C.S. Conversa- fx 
tional Method. | \ 

Write for particulars 
and details of our Lan- ‘f 
guage Extension work. 3% 

Free on request. Just ~ 
mail the coupon. 


School of Languages 
International Correspondence Schools 
Canadian Limited 

Dept. 1754-B 
1517 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 
Please send me the free illustrated booklet 
describing your new Conversational Courses 
in French. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY M. E. LAZERTE, Ph.D. 


REPORT ON PLOBLEM.SOLVING—GRADES II-VIII a Ys % 175 «88 
N the September issue we presented a list of seventy ‘ 57 6 74 43 
problems and asked for the co-operation of our ‘ 51.5 5.5 ; .E 75 60.5 
readers in obtaining grade standards. It is with pleas- ‘ 69.5 ‘ , 75.5 61.5 
ure that we now acknowledge the very encouraging ‘ 72.5 9. f 76 63 
support given by the teachers throughout the Provinee. ‘ 55.5 15.5 ¢ 76 70.5 
In most instances all pupils in a given class did net 52.5 : 73.5 51 , 
attempt all problems assigned to their grade. In view 60.5 , 76 71 
of the fact that the instruction given originally stated Grade V Grade VI Grade VII 
that sufficient time should be given to allow all pupils Problem A A B A B 
to solve all problems, we have assumed that when a 41 61 9. 83 615 80 70.5 
problem is net attempted it is because the pupil con- 42 79.5 S 82 87.5 80 445 
cerned thought he was unable to solve it. 43 7.5 5S 95.5 66 99.5 89 
Returns were received from 517 pupils of Grade II, 44 100 100 78 100 87.5 
583 of Grade IIT, 680 of Grade IV, 621 of Grade V, 561 45 86 ; 97.5 65 98 82 
of Grade VI, 463 of Grade VII, and 539 of Grade VIII. 46 52.5 ( 17.5 52 76.5 62 
From the summary given below teachers may compare 47 715 80.5 65 79 72.5 
the records for their classes with those obtained from 48 71 oT. 70.5 63 82 715 
the larger group. 49 32.5 : yi 43 77.5 56 
Success in solving the various problems is stated in 50 29 72 38.5 76.5 50 
terms of (A), the percentage of the entire grade group GradeVI Grade VII Grade VIII 
that attempted each problem, and of (B), the percent- : 
age of the entire grade group that successfully solved Problem A B A B A B 
51 56 20 81 41 89 47 


each problem. 52 55.5 30.5 80.5 78 90.5 75 
~ - > o 00.0 OU. . JU. 
Grade II trade IIT trade IN 53 40 13 1715 455 90 58.5 


Problem al a a a A B BA 65 40.5 72 61 90.5 77 

search He a 5 376—~=CSSSS OTC 835 21 

100: 54 98 87 5632 9 746 «155 2ST 71 
00 3 3 57. 51 145 715 38 69 49.5 
De eared a 58 365 12 725 175 805 555 
9 59° 50 20 71 445. 86 59.5 


43.5 325. 98 87 25 
405 255 © 99 75 60 49.5 26 74.5 54 85 69.5 


42 30.5 96 80.5 Grade VII Grade VIII 
9 35 13.0 93.5 73 Problem B A B 

10 33.5 19 96 82 i 15.5 99.5 72.5 
11 76 49 98 89.5 100 93 6 99 63 
412 66 28.5 96 90 95.5 90.5 : 4 93 99.5 67 
13 56 12 915 57 95.5 79 15 100 54 
14 59.5 13 87 45 94.5 66 26 995 58 
15 «69 215 935 655 95.5 825 x 3 93 43 
16 50 16 85 50.5 94.5 67 35.5 35 88 39 
17 50 8.5 66 as 95 80.5 36 11 95 65 
418 51 12 85 20 97.5 vis) 36 32 5 83 41 
19 40 5.5 81 24 93 38 43.5 3 85.5 95 


¢ 20 39 8.5 73 215 96 46 L ; : . 
Grade’ ITT Grade IV Grade V It is evident that the relative difficulty of problems 


Pechien A B s B ys B is in part determined by their grade placement. When 
21 75 43 915 1715 100 96 one discusses the difficulty of a problem the natural 
99 56 9 80.5 30.5 96 71 question to ask is ij Difficult for whom?’’ It is interest- 
23 66 11.5 91 62.5 100 99 ing that Grade V is more successful than Grade VI in 
24 49 6.5 83 41 99.5 89. solving problems 31, 33 and 34 and that the average 
25 54 125 87.5 99 79.5 seore of Grade VII pupils for problem 52 is greater than 
26 52 7 82 21 95.5 51 the average score of the grade VIII pupils. 


427 46.5 45 83.5 b 97.5 79 If one attempts to rank the problems according to 
28 42.5 4 12.5 i 90.5 41 difficulty the data for different grades give different 
29 56 18 82.5 96 67.5 ranks. For problems 11 to 20 the correlation of ranks 
30 43 4.5 77.5 : 95 82.5 based upon data from-Grades ITI and IV is .73; for 

Grade IV Grade V Grade VI problems 1 to;20,the correlation of ranks for data from. 

Problem A B A A B Grades II and TIT is .61; for problems 61 to 70 the cor- 

' 31 78 26 94 77.5 72.5 relation of ranks for data from Grades VIF and VHI is 

v 32 $5.5-—--—-5.5 88 78 64.5 only~.42. S——— | 
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DIAGNOSTIC STUDY OF PROBLEMS INVOLVING 
MULTIPLICATION 


By assisting with the work outlined below another 
bit of help may be given by the teachers of the Province 
to your committee investigating problems in arithmetic. 

We present seven problems only one-of which is 
designed for the pupils of any one grade. It would be 
profitable to know not only what success each pupil 
would have in solving one of these problems, but also 
to know the nature and causes of his error when he 
fails to obtain a correct solution. Looking forward to 
obtaining this information we submit an outline of pro- 
cedure and solicit the same generous measure of assist- 
ance which was accorded us on the September assign- 
ment. 


Problems 

Grade II. Lemons cost 6 cents each. How much 
must mother pay for 4 lemons? 

Grade III. My birthday cake has on it a candle for 
each year. If it has 4 rows and 3 candles 
in each row, how old am I? 

Grade IV. IfI pay $6.50 a week for my board, how 
much will I pay in 4 weeks? 

Grade V. There are 60 pounds in a bushel of pota- 
toes. How many pounds are there in 85 
bushels ? 

Grade VI. The average daily sales in a department 


store are $2059.78. What are the total 
sales for a 5144 day week? . 

Grade VII. A merchant marks goods at $500. He de- 
cides to sell them for 75%. of the marked 
price. For how much does he sell them? 

Grade VIII. Pembina coal contains 10.8%. of ash. How 
many pounds of ash are there in 3650 
pounds of this coal? 


Instructions 

1. Write the problem for the grade concerned on the 
blackboard. Give each pupil a slip of paper 5 
inches by 3 inches, and ask him to solve thé prob- 
lem on one side of this paper. When the papers 
are collected discard those on which you find a 
correct solution, merely recording the number of 
these. Select about six of the solutions which 
have errors in method and question the writer of 
each individually to ascertain as accurately as pos- 
sible all errors and deficiencies that characterized 
his thinking about the problem. Make a record of 
these on the back of the appropriate slip, quoting 
his actual explanations as he gives them to you. 
Use your ingenuity in questioning, being careful 
throughout to avoid giving suggestions that may 
influence a pupil’s remarks. 

Having completed the diagnosis of these few 
eases, kindly enclose the few slips that bear the 
faulty solutions and your comments, in an en- 
velope and mail them to the General Secretary of 
the A.T.A., Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton, not 
later than November 25th. Along with these slips 
please report the number of solutions attempted 
and the number correct in each grade. 

2. Accept only those solutions where both method 
and answer are correct. The unit must in all in- 
stances be attached to the numerical result. If the 
answer should be 75 cents, the 75 alone would not 
be accepted. 

2. Do not let the pupils know that this work is any 
departure from your regular routine. 
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4. When you present one of these problems to a pupil, 
let it be the first problem in arithmetic that he has 
been given that day. 

5. If you have pupils of more than one grade in the 
room avoid the effect of suggestion by giving this 
work to only one grade on any one day. 

6. When questioning a pupil individually remember 
that we are particularly anxious to gather all in- 
formation possible concerning his mental processes 
as he attempts to solve the problem. 

A report on this investigation will be given later 
after all returns have been reviewed. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE 
NON-ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


HE writer has on file the reports submitted by 
eight teachers of the Vegreville Inspectorate 
who were asked in 1924 to summarize what they had 
learned during several years’ experience concerning 
the teaching of English to children of non-English 
parentage. These reports are interesting and they con- 
tain the type of information which should. be in the 
hands of all inexperienced teachers beginning work in 
such schools. Our summary is very incomplete and we 
believe that our readers who are now, or who have 
been, in non-English schools could supplement greatly 
the available information. We extend to all such teach- 
ers an urgent invitation to co-operate with us in an 
attempt to gather these data. 

Probably two types of information will be forth- 
coming. Certain general principles have become evi- 
dent to you in your work. These might be recorded 
and sent to us. When discussing such principles it is 
advisable to give illustrations and to enumerate class- 
room devices that may be used in applying the 
principles. 

There is another type of data that could not be 
compiled at once. You might wish to keep records 
for some time and then submit your findings later. 
Generally this type of information is very valuable, 
as the evidence is at hand to substantiate our con- 
clusions. 

While other teachers are co-operating in the investi- 
gations in arithmetic, will all those who have ideas on 
this language topic assist us in this field? 

The study should cover reading, oral and written 
composition and spelling. Each teacher may select 
his own topies for study and report accordingly. The 
following are offered only as typical of the many topies 
that might be selected. 

(1) What spelling errors are most common in the jun- 
ior grades? Why are these the common errors? 

(2) How do you make the language symbols meaning- 
ful, so that the pupil does not form the habit of 
word calling only? 

(3) What basic vocabulary do you use in beginning 
Grade I work? 

(4) Have you found reading matter that is more suit- 
able for these children than that found in the 
prescribed text? If so, what is it? 

(5) . To what extent do you make the work concrete 
by the use of objects, by dramatization, ete? 

(6) What devices do you use to increase the child’s 
oral vocabulary? 

(7) What seat work or blackboard exercises in writ- 
ten language have proved most helpful ? 

(8) What devices do you use to secure a maximum of 
pupil participation in the language lessons? 

There are thirty or forty such questions to be ans- 
wered. May we have your assistance? 
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For the 
History 
Lesson 


There are many books described in the Nelson catalogue 

that will give to the history lesson “‘that gorgeous sense 

of reality” that, in itself, solves most of the problems of 

peti teaching. A number of these books are mentioned 
ere. 


The Hall of Heroes 


Edited by John Lang 


Simply written biographies that will lead young readers 
to noble thoughts and unselfish actions. Bound in 
cloth boards and illustrated in colour: 


Sir Walter Raleigh Napoleon 
Abraham Lincoln General Gordon 
Joan of Arc Horatio Nelson 
H. M. Stanley *Captain Cook 
*Sir Francis Drake *David Livingstone 
*Oliver Cromwell *Christopher Columbus 
Price, 60 cents 


*Procurable only in limp cloth edition, 45 cents 


Plays From History 


The plays are all very simple, both in theme and in 
action, so that they can be acted, with no difficulty, in 
the class-room. As the list of titles below indicates 
only incidents of great dramatic value and of historic 
importance have been selected. Illustrations and out- 
lines for simple stage settings. 


BOOK III. 
The Landing of the Romans, Paulinus in Northumbria, 
Alfred and the Danes, The Fight on Senlac Hill, A Hasty 
Deed, The Great Charter, The Boy King’s Bravery, 
Winning His Spurs, Westward Ho! Gunpowder Plot, 
The Taking of Quebec, The Spinning Jenny. 


BOOK IV. 


The Chariot Race, The Coming of Augustine, The 
Punishment of Rufus, The Tournament, Two Noble 
Acts, The Maid of Orleans, A Great Adventure, King 
Phillip’s Mistake. 


BOOK V. 


At Marston Moor, Plague Take It! The Rebellion of 
Monmouth, A Deed of Hate, The Loss of America, 
The Passing of the King, Trafalgar, The Father of 
Railways. 


BOOK VI. 


The Attack on the Ridings, The End of Slavery, The 
Miners’ Friend, Florence Nightingale, The Hero of a 
Forlorn Hope, The Better Way. 

Each Book, 25 cents 


Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Limited 


77 Wellington St. W. TORONTO 2 
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The Alys McGill Specialty Shoppe 


TEACHERS ! 


You are cordially invited to visit our new 
exclusive Ladies’-wear Shoppe 


Youthful Dresses with Style and 
Individuality 
Fashionable Millinery, Fancy Scarves 
and Dress Essentials 


Eastern and Hole-proof Hosiery 
New, Different and Exclusive 


VEGREVILLE ALBERTA 


Opportunities as Salesmen 


ARE you successful, ambitious and willing to work, but 
limited in your present position? 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada has attractive 
openings throughout Canada offering great opportunities for 
advancement for men of education, ability and character to 
act as agents. No previous life insurance selling experience 
necessary as every assistance is given to beginners. 


Write or apply personally to: 


Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 
Head Office: Montreal 


When You Need Equipment 
The Best Costs No More 


_ 


JOHNSTON’S MAPS, GLOBES 
AND CHARTS 


BRADLEY’S PRIMARY AND ART 
MATERIALS 


“PYRAMID” SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


‘““ASBESTOSLATE”’ 
BLACKBOARDS 


BLACKBOARD ACCESSORIES 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


THEGEO, M. HENDRY ‘2s. 


Educational Equipment and Supplies 


129 Adelaide St. W. TORONTO 2 
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Mental Health 


Dr. H. E. Smith 


HE widespread interest in mental hygiene is due 
largely to two factors. The first is the tardy 
recognition of the great prevalence of mental disorders 
in all parts of the civilized world. The second factor 
is the gradual realization that the majority of mental 
disorders have their origin in environmental conditions 
and are therefore preventable. 

The prevalence of mental ill-health is apparent from 
the fact that Canadian Mental Hospitals contain 25,000 
patients. They occupy more beds than patients in all 
the general hospitals put together. Four out of every 
hundred children now attending school are doomed (in 
the absence of preventive measures) to spend part of 
their lives in mental hospitals. In other words, one out 


DR. HERBERT E. SMITH 
Four years C.C.I., Calgary; one year Calgary Normal 
School; M.A. and B.Educ., University of Alberta; two 
years’ graduate work at the University of California ; 
Ph.D., 1929; Asst. Prof. of Education, University of 


Alberta; Member of Provincial Executive of A.T.A. . 


1926. 





of every twenty-two persons becomes insane in a single 
generation. 

Until comparatively recent times the causes of men- 
tal maladjustment lay shrouded in mystery. The work 
of Charcot, Janet, Freud, and Jung has been most suc- 
cessful in opening up a field of fruitful investigation. 
The result: has been a fairly general acceptance of the 
principle that in the mental no less than in the physical 
world every effect has its cause. Emotional disturb- 
ances, depressions, manias, hallucinations, delusions, 
and every form of mental disorder points to some event 
or condition in the past life of the patient as its reason 
for being. And no less so are acts of rebellion, misbe- 
havior, delinquency, and crime symptomatic of mental 
conflicts, emotional shocks, misunderstandings, or re- 
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pressions which have prevailed or do still prevail in the 
life of the individual. 

The field of mental hygiene includes the two prov- 
inces of cure and prevention. The cure of mental dis- 
orders proceeds usually by way of facing the facts of 
the situation, bringing clearly to consciousness the 
causal factors (fears, unfulfilled desires, misunder- 
standings, etc.) in the past life of the individual, and 
finally building up new interests in a new orientation. 

By far the more important province of mental hy- 
giene is that of prevention. The procedure here for the 
present must be largely that of educating teachers and 
parents in the principles of mental growth and develop- . 
ment. It is likely to be a long time before home and 
school training for all children can be made sufficiently 
intelligent to prevent the serious consequences follow- 
ing upon emotional shocks, continual misunderstand- 
ings, and social maladaptations. But undoubtedly a 
general recognition of the factors producing mental dis- 
turbances in children would constitute a great step in 
the direction of preventing later mental disorders in 
adults. 

Canada has already made splendid progress in the 
study of mental hygiene problems. Nine surveys have 
been completed in the nine provinces under the direc- 
tion of the Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. Very valuable work has been going forward 
for several years, both of a research and practical 
nature, especially in Toronto and Montreal. This 
work is being continued: and extended in the Uni- 
versities and Health Departments of the several prov- 
inces. Wisely the beginnings are usually of a modest 
nature as befits the entrance into a comparatively new 
and uncharted field. Even the State of California, one 
of the most progressive of the American States in mat- 
ters of education, has only this year awakened to the 
urgency of her mental health problems. The most 
pressing problem as stated by the director of the inves- 
tigating committee is ‘‘what California should do to 
care more adequately for a group of state wards, delin- 
quents, mental defectives, and mal-adjusted persons 
which totals, perhaps, from 75,000 to 100,000.”’ The sum 
of $20,000 has been allowed the investigating committee 
to begin a mental health program the same as that al- 
ready well under way in Canada. 


PROGRAM 
OF LECTURES ON ‘‘MENTAL HYGIENE”’ 
To be given in the Y.W.C.A., Edmonton at 7.30 o’clock 
by Dr. H. E. Smith. 
1. Monday, November 4th—The Field of Mental 
Hygiene. 
2. Monday November 18th—Mental Conflict and Re- 
pression. 
. Monday, November 25th—Emotion and Habit 
Training. 
. Monday, December 2nd—The Unsocial Child. 
. Monday, December 9th—Juvenile Delinquency. 


VICTORIA CAFE 


10083 Jasper Ave., Edmonton Next to Bank of Montreal 


Private Booths for Ladies 
Open Day and Night 


Nothing but Very Best Quality and Service 


THE CHEF IS THE PROPRIETOR 
30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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When in Medicine Hat Patronize our Medicine Hat Advertisers 


EYES EXAMINED 


BY AN: EYE-SIGHT SPECIALIST 


-B. F. SOUCH, R.O. 


399 Aberdeen Street 


J. TODD & COMPANY 


A long established store carrying a complete stock of 

General Merchandise, including: 

Groceries, Ladies’ Coats and Ready-to-Wear, Dress 
Goods of Quality, Hosiery, etc. 


Teachers who purchase supplies here for themselves or 
their neighbors will find prices fair and goods satisfactory. 
Come in and see us or ’phone 2102 
(Cor. Second St. and South Railway St.) 


MEDICINE HAT ALBERTA 


™© LF PAGE STORE ‘™ 


THIRD STREET MEDICINE HAT 
A POPULAR SHOPPING CENTRE— 
BUILT ON RELIABLE MERCHANDISE 


READY TO WEAR 
Always Something Smart and New’ 
LINGERIE 
DRESSES 
COATS 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 


In the Smartest Shades of the Year 
PURE SILK 
From the Sheer Chiffon 


The Heavy Sdévite Weight 
$1.00 to $1.95 


FOOTWEAR 


Kingsbury Arch-Eeze, the Built-in Arch 
Oxfords—Ties In Smart New Colors 


$7.50 
MEN’S WEAR 


Featuring a One Hundred Per Cent. Pure Botany 
Wool Blue Serge Suit. 
$25.00 It Won’t Shine, 


Indigo Dy 
Crease or Fade. 


e 
Sun Proof 


Master Dyeing 
AND Parisian Cleaners 


GLASSES FITTED Medicine Hat 


LEMBLICK 


BARBER and BEAUTY PARLORS 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
All branches of Beauty Parlor Work 
EXPERT OPERATORS 
YOU WILL FIND NONE BETTER 
Book in advance for a 


Alberta 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Permanent Wave 


OPTOMETRIST, OPTICIAN OF NEW YORK 


Prices Reasonable "PHONE 2414 


“The Oldest Life Insurance Compa 
MEDICINE HAT, - ALBERTA on this Continent” crannies 


MEDICINE HAT ALBERTA 


TEACHERS, TAKE A 


Portable Phonograph 


with you. It will give you untold pleasure 


in your spare time 
Prices $35.00 and $50.00 


Assiniboia Music Co., Ltd. 
“Everything Musical” 


615 Second Street Medicine Hat 


CONVENTION ‘TEACHERS 


Desiring a home-like environment should stay at the 


Cosmopolitan Hotel 


While in Medicine Hat 
“Tt, pleases us to please teachers’ 


American Plan European Plan 
Rooms with or without Bath 


Cosy Parlors - Sunny Rotunda - Cheery Porches 


Reduced Convention Rates 
THOS. BASSET, Proprietor 


MEDICINE HAT ALBERTA 


The Gift Shoppe 


GIFT BOOKS, NEW FICTION 
POPULAR REPRINTS 


Fountain Pens and Eversharp Pencils, Etc. 
Novelties and Bridge Supplies, Etc. 
PICTURE FRAMING 


MARSHALL’S BOOK STORE 


MEDICINE HAT Alberta 
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IN THE HIGH SCHOOL WORLD 


Mr. Perey Riches, B.A., lately Superintendent of 
Education in the Yukon, has succeeded Mr. D. M. Sulli- 
van, M.A., as Principal of the Medicine Hat High 
School. Mr. Sullivan is now Inspector of Schools at 
High River. 

* * * * 

The following are the new members of the High 
School staff in Medicine Hat: Miss McLean, recently 
returned from Honolulu; Mr. Wm. Rea, from Minne- 
dosa, Manitoba; Mr. Howard W. George, from Dids- 
bury; Mr. Edward White, from Red Deer; Mr. Henry 
Ludwig, from Eckville; Mr. Harold Fountain, from 
Alberta College, North Edmonton; and Mrs. McBean, 
of Medicine Hat. 

* * * * 

In the persons of Miss Caroline Marsh and Mr. Chris. 
Riley, two staunch members of the A.T.A., played a 
trick on their colleagues by getting quietly married at 
Spokane last Christmas, and saying nothing about it 
until the summer holidays. After a visit to her parents 
in Ontario, Mrs. Riley in September joined her husband 
in B.C., where he is at present in charge of a geological 
survey party. They intend to go to Chicago after 
Christmas, where Mr. Riley, who has already secured 
First Class Honors in his Master’s degree, is continuing 
his studies along the line of geology. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Webster Niblock, Née Miss Harriet Johnston, 
lately of the Medicine Hat High School staff, is the 
proud mother of a baby girl born on September 22nd. 


OBITUARY 


Our sympathy goes out to Mr. Harold Foun- 
tain, B.A., of Medicine Hat High School staff, 


whose father passed away quite unexpectedly 
in Calgary on the morning of September 27th 
at the age of sixty-one. 





MEDICINE HAT HIGH SCHOOL FIELD DAY 


The High School Field day in Medicine Hat was of 
special interest. For some time lack of inter-school 
competition had hindered its success. This year, how- 
ever, the school was divided into groups for competi- 
tive purposes. 


Buick, Marquette 


and Pontiac 


SALES AND SERVICE 
OPEN DAY and NIGHT ‘PHONE, 2009 


BENY & SON Garage 


410 S. Railway St. Medicine Hat, Alta. 





Of Interest in the Medicine Hat District 
























The effect was phenomenal. On Field Day the 500 
students marched to the Athletie Park preceded by the 
School Band. Each group marched separately with 
banners waving and colors flying. Points were award- 
ed for the best showing in the parade, for number of 
entries as well as for success in events. Hach group’s 
progress was tabulated on a large blackboard at one 
side of the field with the consequence that competition 
was keen and interest high till the end of the day. 

This, coupled with the fact that the weather was 
ideal on October 2nd made as successful a Field Day 
as the school ever experienced. 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL WORLD 
Mr. Robert Lindsay was appointed Principal of 
Connaught School at the beginning of the term and 
Mr. Erie C. Ansley, who for part of 1928-9 had been 
Acting Principal of Connaught School, was placed on 
the permanent staff of Principals becoming Principal 
of Montreal Street School in succession to Mr. Lindsay. 
of * * * 


Mrs. Van, for a number of years the popular teach- 
er of Wilkinson S.D. near Irvine, has been placed on 
the staff of Toronto Street School to teach Grade VIL. 

* * * * 


Miss Eileen Hughes became a member of the staff 
of Montreal St. School, beginning September Ist. 
* * OK + 


Mr. Chas. Peasley, Principal of Elm Street School, 
and former President of the A.T.A., motored with his 
wife and four daughters back to Lambton County, 


Ontario, this summer to visit the old home. 
x * * ~ 


Miss H. L. Malcolm, who was granted six months’ 
leave of absence to regain her health, spent the time in 
Portland, Ore. She has now returned -to the staff of 
Connaught School. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC SCHOOL FIELD DAY 


The Public Schools of Medicine Hat held their 
Annual Inter-School Meet on Wednesday, October 9th. 
Six schools — Connaught, Elm, Montreal, Toronto 
and Riverside took part. Each had conducted prev- 
iously their eliminations in their own schools. 

For a number of years the school championship has 
been won by Elm St. or Connaught, the two largest 
schools. This year, however, Montreal St. School ear- 
ried off the championship with Connaught second, out- 
distancing Elm St. considerably although it had for 
two years held the championship. 





A Convention-al Opportunity to 


be Photographed 


by the well known 


Gainsboro Studio 
Medicine Hat 


May we add your name to our long list of Patrons? 





’Phone 3306 for an early Appointment 
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FLEMING’S READY-TO-WEAR HAS “IT” 


That subtle expression of superiority and “FASHION-RIGHTNESS” that makes all the 


difference in the world. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
KNOW THIS 


THAT’S WHY THEY LIKE 
TO TRADE HERE 


COATS, DRESSES, HATS, LAVENDER UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 


“ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW” 


CHEVROLET OAKLAND 


Medicine Hat Garage 


Your Home during the Convention 


Expert Service to all Makes of Cars 


Your Handiest Garage 
for all Sessions 
"PHONE 2379 2nd STREET 


A. C. Hawthorne & Son 


Men’s Wear Exclusively 


SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES 
JAEGER WOOLENS 
FLORSHEIM SHOES 


+48: 
MEDICINE HAT Alberta 


Don’t say DRUG STORE 


JUST SAY 


PINGLE’S 


When thinking of your Drug 
Store requirements 


627 2nd St., Medicine Hat *Phone 2006 


SECOND STREET, MEDICINE HAT 


OUT-OF-TOWN TEACHERS CAN BE GUARANTEED 
AN ENJOYABLE CONVENTION IF THEY DINE AT 


THE SAVOY CAFE 


MEDICINE HAT’S NEWEST 
AND MOST POPULAR 
DINING ROOM 
Meals at Your Convenience, Evening Re-Union Luncheons 
LUNCH COUNTERS, PRIVATE BOOTHS 
Experienced Cooks and Courteous Service 


Main Street, Opposite Hewitt and Black’s 
MEDICINE HAT ALBERTA 


RADIO SERVICE 


TO ALL MAKES OF SETS AND EQUIPMENT 
Batteries charged We call for and deliver 
A fresh stock of Tubes and Batteries always 
on hand. Prompt service on mail orders 


Authorized DeForest-Crosley Sales and Service 
Dixon’s Radio Service 


*Phone 2483 Near Hewitt & Black 
2nd Street, Medicine Hat 


The Anderson Hat Shop 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
Exclusive Hats for Ladies 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


Representative: Holt, Renfrew Furs 


Make our Shop your down-town Rest Room during the 
Convention, if you wish 


Sixth Ave. Medicine, Hat, Alta. 
MRS. ANDERSON, Prop. 
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TEACHERS’ CONVENTION OF THE MEDICINE 
HAT INSPECTORATE 

The Mayor and Council have granted the use of the 
City Hall Chambers for the Convention this year, on 
November 7th and 8th. 

Miss Dyde of the Normal School, Calgary, will be 
the speaker at the Friday sessions. 

Mr. Percy L. F. Riches, B.A., who resigned his posi- 
tion’ as Commissioner of Education for Yukon Terri- 
tory with headquarters at Dawson City, in July, to be- 
come Principal of Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat, has consented to address the Convention at the 
banquet. It is anticipated Mr. Riches will speak about 
the ‘‘North’’. 

Rumor has it that the banquet menu will include 
roast turkey this year — and the price remains the 
same! 


NOTES HERE AND THERE IN THE MEDICINE 
HAT INSPECTORATE 

Mr. John Sandercock is back again in the Forks 
School We have it on good authority that his Grade 
IX results represent a percentage that any high school 
in the province might envy. Such confidence have these 
results begotten that his former ‘‘Nines’’ are all back 
under his instruction for the work of grade X. 

* * * 


Miss Elizabeth Ross, sister of Joseph Ross, B.A., 
Principal of New Technical High School, Calgary, is 


teaching at Polonia School, near Jenner. 
* * * * 


Mr. F. 8S. Carr, B.A., Inspector of Schools, Medicine 
Hat, states that a very satisfactory state of affairs ex- 
ists in his Inspectorate in so far as every school district 
in his extensive territory has secured the services of a 
qualified teacher. 


* * * * 
Jack Aylesworth, son of the late Inspector Ayles- 
worth, taught school this summer at Chappice Lake 
School. 


* * * * 


Miss Beth Carr has returned to Renfrew School 
near Tilley, where she has already had one successful 
year. 


Quality Cleaning for 
ess 


PARISIAN CLEANERS 


Medicine Hat Alberta 


Assiniboia Hotel 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARIER OF A CENTURY 
MEDICINE HAT’S 


Leading Hostelry 
Convenient to Shopping District and 
Convention Sessions 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Wm. Conrod, Manager 


Third St. MEDICINE HAT, Alta. 
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Mr. Raymond Klinck, B.A, after spending a year in 

business, has taken charge of Jenner Village School. 
* x * * 

There is no change in the staff of St. Louis Separate 
School, Medicine Hat, which speaks well for the ser- . 
vices that staff is rendering. 

& * x * 

Longfellow 8.D., near Dunmore, a few miles from 
Medicine Hat, boasts both a school nurse and teacher 
in person of Miss F. McGill, R.N., who has begun her 
2nd year of teaching there. 


WHO’S WHO 
IN THE MEDICINE HAT INSPECTORATE 


Some school boards in Medicine Hat Inspectorate 
are beginning to see the value of retaining good teach- 
ers. For instance, Mrs. A. Murphy has begun her 7th 
year-in Dauntless; Mr. Stanley McKay is starting his 
sixth year at Suffield ; Miss Margaret Byers, three years 
at Feldman Lake; Mrs. N. McCallum, three years at 
Bindloss, and Mr. George Davidson has been three 
years at Alderson, while Miss Annie Rae is commence- 
ing her third year at Dunmore and Miss Myrtle de Smit 
her fourth year at Iddesleigh. 


* * * * 


The following is a list of some of the 1928-9 Normal 
Class who are teaching in the following school districts : 
Miss Gladys Nicholson, Berry Centre 8.D.; Miss Sarah 
Cawker, Coal Centre S.D.; Miss Doris Irvine, McKay 
Creek S.D.; Miss Minnie Wenzel, Newburg S.D.; Miss © 


Dorothy Worth, Rose Glen S.D.; Miss Doris Haw- 


thorne, Schlatt S.D.; Miss Jean Rutherford, Evergreen 
S$.D.; Miss Margaret Reilly. Goose Lake S.D.; Miss 
Violet Jordan, Gros Ventre S.D.; Miss Margaret Stew- 
art, Krauss §.D.; Miss Ethel Underwood, Mantz S.D.; 
Miss Muriel Hargrave, Many Island Lake S.D.; Miss 
Caroline Connor. Snakeville 8.D.; Miss Peggy Begg. 
Union Valley S.D.; Miss Natalie McKenzie, Viewfield 
8.D.; Mr. Robt. Dunn, State S.D.; Mr. Roy Pilling, 
Sentinel S.D.; Mr. Leonard Toole, Friedensfeldt S.D.; 
Mr. Ira Lapp, Lloyds 8.D.; Mr. David Broadfoot, Lodus 
§$.D.; Miss Margaret Wilson, Norton S.D.; Mr. Chas. 
Allen, Abelein (near Pashley) 8.D. 


’Phone 3226 H. WIESE, Manager 


MEDICINE HAT FURRIER 
FUR MANUFACTURER 


Customer’s Goods Made Up to Any Style Desired 
South Railway St. Medicine Hat, Alta. 


The Glasgow House 


Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear, Millinery 
Hosiery, Gloves and General 
Dry Goods 


“ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE” 


MEDICINE HAT Alberta 
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Other new teachers in Medicine Hat Inspectorate 
are: Miss Minnie Amos, Amos S.D.; Miss Ena Wallace, 
Bingville S.D.; Miss Irene Harper, Bowell 8.D.; Miss 
Famey Patten, Clearwater 8.D.; Miss M. McPherson 
(of Calgary) Cypress S8.D.; Miss Rogers, Cypress Hills 
8.D.; Mrs. R. E. Lewis, Millard 8.D.; Mr. Hoover, Moy 
Hall 8.D.; Mrs. Ruth Alison Smith, Robinson 8.D.; 
Mrs. E. M. Bryant, Rolly Point 8.D.; Mr. B. Waller, 
Fifteen Mile Lake §.D.; Miss Eva Underwood, Flat 
Valley S.D.; Mr. A. R. Johnson (of B.C.) at Industry 
§.D.; Mrs. M. E. Stafford, Knoblick 8.D.; Miss Ruby 
Seott, Livona 8.D.; Miss Annie Gillespie, Seven Persons 
8.D.; Miss Dora Mitchell, Shepherd Hill §.D.; Miss 
Dorothy Jackson, Social Flains, 8.D.; Miss Phyllis 
Dunn, Walsh S.D.; Miss Lillian Hunt, Wilkinson §8.D.; 
Miss Margaret McDonald, Willow Lake 8.D.; Mr. C. 
E. Purdy, Sandy Point 8.D. 

* * 


* * 

- The following teachers are teaching in the same 
school for the second year or longer: Miss Edna Minor, 
Waddington S.D.; Miss Florence Hackney, Terra Nova 


'The New Club Cafe 
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enjoying your meals. 


Visiting teachers will find us in the same old stand, 
half a block from the Post Office, opposite Wool- 
worth’s. 
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COATS 
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$.D.; Miss Rita Jackson, Schuler 8.D.; Miss Margaret 
Keith, Grayburn 8.D.; Miss Alice Zeiffle, Hilda 8.D.; 
Mrs. C. Buchner, Ensleaf §.D.; Miss Charlotte Hawn, 
Ehman S8.D.; Mr. Joe Noviski, Long Valley S.D.; Miss 
Kay Baker, Melba 8.D.; Miss F. McGill, R.N., Long- 
fellow S.D.; Miss Mary Hanna, Lodi S.D; Mr. Bernard 
Thacker, Little Plume 8.D.; Mr. C. Slapak, Lila 8.D.; 
Miss Gladys McDonald, Beauty Lands 8.D.; Mr. Penny, 
Cavendish 8.D.; Miss Dorothy Porter, Concordia S.D.; 
Mr. Benny Carlson, Echodale 8.D.; Miss Eunice Sloan, 


‘ East Springs 8.D.; Miss Minnie Huttinger (of Edmon- 


ton) at Clover Hill §.D. 


TOWN OF EMPRESS 
The staff of Empress School for 1929-30 is: Mr. 
Arthur Bierwagon, Principal; Miss Gillespie, Miss 
Hutchison and Miss Maxwell. 


TOWN OF REDCLIFF 

That the population of this brick-making, coal- 
mining, glass-manufacturing town is not declining, is 
proved by the fact that another room was opened at 
the beginning of this term. The staff now consists of: 
Mr. Hofferd, Principal; Mrs. Stone, Miss Broadfoot, 
Miss MeWaine, Mrs. C. Martin, Miss Mary Singular, 
Miss Isabel Cox and Miss Helen Mitchell. 


NEW SCHOOL AT NEW HILDA 

The ‘people of New Hilda School District, 62 miles 
north-east of Medicine Hat, have just begun to use 
their new school. The class-room is finished very at- 
tractively and furnished with modern desks. There 
is a full basement with furnace and playrooms. 

The teacher, Miss Evans, of Medicine Hat, presides 
over forty-two pupils. 


TOWN OF IRVINE 

Mr. Hamilton Byers, Principal of Irvine School, is 
literally ‘‘glowing’’ over the results of Grade VIII, 
IX and X examinations, in which his pupils were ‘‘ex- 
tremely successful’. Another grade of high school 
work as a consequence is being piled on his willing 
shoulders. 

Miss Curtis is teacher of the Junior Department. 


Local News 


DRUMHELLER LOCAL ALLIANCE 


The Local met in the White House for luncheon on 
Saturday October 19th. 

There were twenty-two members present (including 
four new members) as follows: Mrs. Jakey, Miss IIls- 
ley, Miss King, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Legate, Misses M. 
Strang, E. Strang, C. Ingraham, V. Rossaine, J. Walker, 
M. Jordan, A. Barlow, H. Barlow, K. Davis, Miss Mce- 
Donald, P. O’Neil, E. Brown, Enid E. Jeffreys, M. Ont- 
kes, Mr. Heywood and Mr. King. 

The membership is now near the 100% mark. As 
the staff increases, unity of interests becomes more 
necessary. 

The luncheon was especially good, and put all the 
members in the right humor for the discussion which 
followed. 

Future plans for the Local were discussed, and it 
was decided to extend an invitation to the teachers of 
the surrounding rural school districts to join the Drum- 
hellerLocal as associate members, and so keep in touch 
with the central body of teachers. 
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SMOKY LAKE 


A meeting of the Smoky Lake teachers was held 
on September 20th for the purpose of electing new 
officers of the Smoky Lake A.T.A. Loeal. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. M. Meade; 
Vice President, Miss M. Braschuk; Sece.-Treas., G. B. 
Pillott. The meeting was the best attended in the 
history of the Smoky Lake Local. 

The interest and enthusiasm shown at this meet- 
ing is a promising sign that this is going to be one of 
the oustanding Loeals in the Province. 


CARDSTON 

Cardston Local started their 1929-1930 season on 
October 14th, with a meeting held in the High School 
building. 

The minutes ‘were read, then the election of officers 
for the new year took place. They were: Mr. H. P. 
Thoreson, President; Mr. W. Brooks, Vice President; 
Miss M. Hendry, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Discussions, including time of meeting, amount of 
Loeal fee, outline of year’s work, concluded the busi- 
ness for the day. 


RIMBEY 

The teachers of Rimbey and district will be pleased 
to have an opportunity to meet each other in a social 
way and to discuss professional problems and matters 
with other members of their profession, as is provided 
for in the newly formed Local Alliance at Rimbey. It 
is planned to meet once a month. All teachers interest- 
ed should communicate with Mr. H. McMillan, Rimbey, 
who is the Secretary of the Local. The other Executive 
officers are: P. Page, President, and Mrs. Anderson, 
Vice President. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The Fort Saskatchewan Local has been reorganized 
under the following executive: President, Mr. A. Voy- 
er; Vice President, Miss Holmgren, Fort School; See- 
retary-Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Clegg, Partridge Hill S.D. 
No. 280. 

A program covering discussion of Discipline, Meth- 
ods of Maintaining Good English, Public and High 
School Subjects, Purposeful Seat-work, ete., has been 
drafted. 

Monthly meetings will be held. 
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Editorial 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 


€Cnditorial 


I SAW YOUR NAME IN THE A.T.A, 
HE A.T.A. Magazine extends to its readers a plea 
for their courtesy and co-operation in patronizing 
those firms which advertise in its columns. This issue, 
which is a Special Fall Convention Number, contains 
a body of advertising of unusual proportion. Business 
firms in the larger centres in which teachers will be 
congregating in convention, have made a_ special 
appeal for patronage. They expect their advertisements 
to bring results. They expect their advertisements in 
the A.T.A. Magazine to be investments. And the 
success of the teachers’ own financial venture—The 
A.T.A. Magazine—is dependent upon the satisfaction 
of its advertisers. We request you therefore to visit 
those stores aud establishments which advertise in the 
columns of this magazine, and, where conveniently 
possible, do your purchasing and spending there. 
* * * * 
PAS D’ARGENT PAS DE SUISSE? 
AD John Hampden not refused to pay “ship 
money” there would probably have been no civil 
war; neither would King Charles have lost his head. 
Had John Hampden’s love of peace and quiet pre- 
vailed history would not revere his memory as a- 
stalwart who, loyal to a principle, decided to fight 
to the finish a brutum fulmen policy of a monarch 
desirous of rendering his financing facile at the expense 
of some whom he knew were not morally obligated to pay 
a particular impost. One can imagine the detractors of 
Pym, Hampden & Co. denouncing them for disloyalty 
to the King, possibly labeling them with a nickname 
the modern replica of which is “cheap skates’’—men 
wealthy, easily ableto pay; intransigeants, ‘ kickers” 
against constituted authority and dodgers of obligations, 
etc. Hampden and his supporters, rather than lose their 
own self-respect as citizens by submitting without demur 
to what they considered a tyrannical act of the King, 
fought to the bitter end, well knowing all that it 
involved by way of notoriety, misunderstanding as to 
their motives, aspersions on their sincerity and loyalty 
as citizens. 
* * * * 
rE has been urged already that the teachers of Ed- 
monton and Calgary, in protesting so vigorously 
against the practice and policy of the Minister of Educa- 
tion regarding supervision and other duties connected 
with the students in training in Provincial Normal 
schools, do so merely because they do not desire to 
assist the young teachers in training. 

Such an implication is nothing more nor less than 
false, and no denial can be too flat and emphatic. 
Members of the Alliance are just as anxiously desirous 
of entering into fraternal relations with those who are 
joining the profession and of contributing what 
lies in their power to make the members of the pro- 
fession proficient in their practical work as are the 
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members of any other dignified and learned profession, 
and we challenge any Normal School graduate who has 
visited the classrooms of the Calgary or Edmonton 
teachers to shew from his own experience that there 
has been any antipathetic attitude’ adopted towards 
him while present as a visiting student. 


* * * * 


HE agitation whichhas been going on since the 

Minister, without in the slightest degree, taking 
the teachers into. his confidence, brought into 
the Legislature a few years ago the objectionable 
amendment to the School Act (section 202, subsection 
ea), is most keenly regretted by the Alliance. It is un- 
avoidable, however, if the teaching profession is to 
maintain its self-respect. Once again we desire to 
assure Normal School students that the Calgary and 
Edmonton teachers have no quarrel with them, and 
we sincerely regret that the students in the Normal 
Schools should be the fulcrum upon which the agitation 


turns. 
* * * * 


HE, position and stand of the Calgary and Ed- 

monton teachers and the A.T.A. is as follows: 

The procedure followed in connection with the 

amendment to the statute above mentioned was not 

in keeping with what is considered morally right in 
the following respects: 


(a) We understand that the sole aim of the amendment 
in question was to enable students in training to have experience 
in the routine and practice in rural schools, the schools in 
which most of the Normal School graduates would first serve. 
Immediately after the amendment was passed the teachers 
were made to realize that a main consideration was to save 
expense to the Department by avoiding an increase in the 
number of teachers known as “practice school teachers’? who 
receive reasonable annual grants from the Department for the 
work done by them. The Alliance can not see any logic or 
justice in a policy whereby if one person does $200 worth of 
work he receives, say, $200.00, but if 50 persons are required 

| to do, say, $1,000 worth of work ($20.00 a piece) the 50 shall 

receive no stipend whatsoever. 

(b) The phrase ‘Without additional remuneration’”’ in the 
subsection in question was regarded as gratuitously humiliating 
to those who are thus accorded no privilege of acceptance nor 
refusal to undertake the work. 

The Minister undertook to delete this objectionable phrase 
from the statute at an early date. The last session of the 
Legislature provided the opportunity, yet nothing was done. 

(ce). All teachers do not feel competent to direct students 
in training; they feel, furthermore, that they have not the 
intimate touch with the Normal School Instructors as have 
the Practice School teachers; consequently there is likely to 
be a clash between the ideals and methods recommended by 
the Normal School Instructors and those followed by the 
supervising teacher who is not a “Practice School teacher.” 
We seriously question the benefit of such an unorganized 
procedure in giving Normal School students practical ex- 
perience in the schools. 

(d) It is not “pay” for the work done that is the bone of 
contention except in this one regard: remuneration given for 
work done is an implication that an agreement is executed. 
That is to say, an appointment is made, the appointee being 
honoured by the privilege of refusal or acceptance. 

(e) “Compulsory” assistance to members in training is not 
required by the Government of the members of any other 
profession, e.g.: The Department of Health does not compel 
doctors to serve in the Provincial University Clinic. All medical 
men who serve in the clinic are ‘‘appointed”’ to serve and are 
given a nominal fee for the work done. Doctors usually con- 
sider it an honor to be so selected and many teachers, but 
for the difference in method adopted by the Department— 
compulsion, no option, no requital in the slightest degree— 
would take special interest and pride in specializing in this 


service: they could be prompted to do so by choice, assured 
of their competence and suitability for the work and of re- 
cognition and appreciation of the service rendered. 


These reasons may not appear to some to be valid. 


- Nevertheless, those earnestly striving to raise and up- 


hold the dignity and status of our profession have a 
strong conviction that however much odium is in- 
volved in protesting; however open we may be to the 
charge of “gold digging” (by those who want to look 
at it that way); however much the principles at stake 
may be unrecognized by others; however subtle the 
influences endeavoring to lead future members of our 
profession to believe that a callous disregard of their wel- 
fare and prospects animates the Alliance in this regard, 
the fact remains that the balance of sound principle 
leans to our side of the scale. 
* * * * 
A FORECAST OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
TRENDS 
if one were to ask the average educationist of today 
what are the modern tendencies in education it 
would be safe to expect no very definite reply to be 
immediately forthcoming. In these days of high 
pressure and mass production the teacher seems to have 
little time or effort to spare for philosophizing on educa- 
tion in the abstract; he is too busy to devote concentra- 
tion to any other problem than getting his students 
“through” the examinations. Instinct and conscience 
tell him that this is not education but, willy nilly, 
examinations and curricula instruction seem to be all 
that is required. School boards, departments of educa- 
tion and parents seem to have one idea, and one idea 
only, of a successful teacher: viz., one who is expert 
in cramming his charges and whose batting average of 
passes approximates one hundred per cent. 
* * ok * 

EACHERS have been prone to argue that large 

classes militate against a high batting average at 
the examinations but statistics reveal the astonishing 
fact that there is little connection between the batting 
average and the class load. School boards, generally 
composed of hard-headed business men and women, 
have not been slow to take economic advantage of this 
fact and, naturally, adopt the policy of saving on 
school space and teachers’ salaries by dumping more 
desks in each room and, so to speak, require the teachers 
to give the engine a little more gas and complete the 
journey in the same time as though only a normal load 
of passengers were in the car. The passengers—the 
students—get there just the same; are not one wee bit 
less comfortable while journeying and presumably are 
just as efficiently transported to the journey’s end— 
the land of credits and graduation achievements. if 
this be a correct diagnosis of the situation, then the 
reply to the question, spoken or unspoken, inevitably 
is: ‘The modern tendency in education is: (1) In the 
public schools to prepare students for the high school 
entrance examination; (2) In the high schools, to achieve 
a maximum number of students successful in passing 
the greatest possible number of units in the Departmental 
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Examinations.” The thoughtful teachers cannot escape 
being enmeshed in the pernicious system and make the 
best of a “‘bad job” and until the public is made alive 
to the fact that the system is the reverse of ideal, school 
boards will continue to gauge their teachers’ efficiency 
or otherwise from the examination batting average and 
compel the staff to bow to the inevitable that their 


_daily bread is more dependent upon “results” than 


upon sound educational idealism and practice. 
* * * * 

OWEVER, there are faint glimmerings of a happier 

dawn for both teachers and pupils. Leaders in 
educational research, psychologists and psychiatrists are 
demanding that a little more attention be given to the 
needs of the individual pupil and a little less devotion 
to curricula as they affect the mass—a little more 
attention to “John” and a little less attention to 
“Latin.” It can hardly be called a present tendency 
in education; rather is it a tendency which shews signs 
of arriving. It will take a long time and much advocacy 
to dethrone the ancient gods; the priesthood of omni- 
present mass production, proclaiming examination 
results as the yardstick for measuring achievement of the 
pupil and efficiency of the teacher, will not relinquish 
their hold willingly. Neither will the balance be de- 
cided overnight between what is too valuable to 
dispense with in the old and what is essential to be 
adopted in the new. Mental hygiene and educational 
research are but in their infancy; but sufficient has been 
learned to convince those devoted to these tasks that 
educational systems of tomorrow will be radically 
different from those of the present. 

Frank T. Sharpe, General Secretary of the Big 
Brother Movement, Toronto, writing in the Bulletin, 
official organ of the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, says: 


‘History is full of cases of boys who, because they refused 
to fit the common educational mould, had been cast out by 
friends, and teachers, only to startle the world with some 
great accomplishment. The more difficult the boy, the more 
worthy of a careful and painstaking education.” 

“Tt is notoriously true that ‘just exactly right’ boys and 
girls who are absolutely docile and always well-behaved and 
who fit the static, predetermined mould that society has 
determined upon amount to very little when grown up. hen 

ou think of it a little, how could they possibly be otherwise? 
heir imagination and originality, to say nothing of their 
spontaneity is gone; initiative is dead; some one else does 
their thinking and their lives are an endless routine of habitual 
acts and repressions.”’ 


Just so. The ‘exactly right” boys and girls pass 
modern examinations while those “‘hard to educate” 


* quit the modern school with unenviable records. These 


are they who ought to be a real challenge to parent and 
teacher alike, but the modern machine precludes all 
possibility of the challenge being accepted—by the 
teacher at least—and prevents intelligent handling of 
such attractive “problems.” 

Dr. Smith in an article in this isgue entitled “Mental 
Health,” refers to the: 


“Tardy recognition of the great prevalence of mental 
disorders in all parts of the world” 
And to: 
“The gradual realization that the majority of mental disorders 
have their origin in environmental conditions and are therefore 
preventable.’ 


Again he states: 


_ “Tt is likely to be a long time before home and school 
training for all children can be made sufficiently intelligent 
to prevent the serious consequences following upon emotional 
oo continual misunderstandings and social maladapta- 
ions. 


* * * « 


1 peur. the procedure of the present must 
be largely that of educating teachers and parents 
more fully in regard to the principle of mental growth 
and development. The educational systems of the future 


must make curricula subservient to the needs of. 


the child rather than the child and his needs sub- 
servient to the curricula. The school organization 
must, in larger measure, dovetail into the requirements 
of the pupil instead of both pupil and teacher being 
denied that measure of initiative which otherwise 
necessitates their being mere cogs in a machine, turning 
out conventional products. 


Obituary 


First mayor of Edmonton when it became a 
city in 1905, Kenneth W. MacKenzie, resident 
of that city since 1895, died at his home Wed- 
nesday October 9th. He was 67 years of age 
and up to the time of his death was Mathe- 
maties teacher at Victoria High School. 


Born on a farm near Lucknow in the County 
of Bruce, Ontario, on February 3rd, 1862, Mr. 
MacKenzie received his primary education in 
rural schools where educational facilities were 
primitive and scant. At the age of twenty-one 
an accident deprived him of the full use of his 
left hand and he returned to the publie school 
and went through high school and model school. 
He then entered the University of Toronto, 
where he received his B.A. degree in 1893. 


Coming west in that year, Mr. MacKenzie 
went to Lethbridge, Alberta, where he was 


principal of the combined public and high 
school for two years before coming to Edmon- 
ton in 1895. In this city he became principal 
of the old College Avenue High School and re- 
mained in this position until 1898 when he re- 
signed to enter business in the town of Ed- 


monton. He was Dominion Land Agent in 
Edmonton for a number of years and in 1913 
returned to his first profession. He was assign- 
ed to MeDougall High School and later to Vic- 
toria High School and was there up to the time 
he was taken ill two weeks before his death. 


Mr. MacKenzie was a member of the Alli- 
ance from the time of its inception and his 
sound judgment and down-right methods of ex- 
pressing his convictions were a great service 
during the early days of stress for the organiza- 
tion. He was a popular teacher, a most earnest 
conscientious worker and held in highest esteem 
by both pupils and colleagues. 
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This department exists for the service of Alliance members 
in the classroom. It will be directed, as it always has been, 
to give help where help is most needed, i.e., in the ungraded 
school. We shall put “in our window” what we think will 
be of most use to you in saving overtime work, in providing 
good suggestions, and in supplying needed material. We do 
not think it worth while to merely duplicate text-book content; 
but we may offer some ideas on how to organize it. 

IF AT ANY TIME YOU FEEL ACUTE NEED of a set 
of supplementary exercises, of composition ideas, of seat-work 
suggestions, or anything else for which you are really at a loss, 
PLEASE ASK US. DON’T WAIT FOR IT TO BE SHOWN 
“IN THE WINDOW.” 

Write, stating clearly what you want, to 

EDITOR, T. H. D., 
A. T. A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Bidg., 
Edmonton 


DO YOU NEED— 


A book containing special material for History, Geography, 
Citizenship, Literature or other work in the class-room. 

A book on teaching method. .... . 

. book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural University 
week. Re 

Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, Proficiency 
or Progress Tests ...... , 

° 

You may not be able to name the book, yet you know what 
you want it for. If you will write to us stating specifically 
the kind of help that you want, we will try to find the right 
pots in the Provincial or University Libraries, and send it 
oO you. 


THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


offers this assistance to Alliance members. The more you 
use it the better we shall be pleased. 





Outlines for November and December 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 
: We have pleasure in offering for your use the outlines 
issued by the Calgary School Board for Grades II to VII, 
based upon the revised Course of Studies. We take this op- 
portunity to express our thanks to the above authorities for 
permission to publish this valuable material, which we know 
will be of much help to very many of our members. It will 
be seen that we have now got the outlines one month ahead 
of your needs, so that you will not be inconvenienced by any 
delay in the delivery of your magazine. 
‘We have added outlines for I and VIII in order to complete 
the service, but these are not official. 
GRADE I 

November— ARITHMETIC 

(a) Counting 1 to 50. (b) Recognition of groups that 
makes 6. (c) Recognition and making of symbols 2, 3, 5, 8, 
9, 10. (d) Counting backward from 10. 
December— ; 

(a) Counting to 100. 

(b) Counting by tens and fives to 100. 

(c) Recognition of groups that make 7 and 8. 

(d) Continue comparison. (e) Make symbols up to 20. 

(f) The use of 3 orally only. 
_Noyember— READING 

Canadian Reader Book I, read to page 21. Drill: She 
called, I will, not I, you would, you shall, who will, they did, 
she did. Phonics: e, th, ar, w, y, ay, ai, ch, er, v. 
December— 

Reader: up to page 40. Phonics: Long sound of vowels, 
and ow, ou, wa, all, or, wi, is. 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

November and December— 

-(a) Memorize and dramatize Bobby Shafto, The Old 

-~ Woman who lived in a Shoe, Little Jack Horner. A Christmas 
Poem (such as Away in a Manger), Curly Locks, and an op- 
tional rhyme or poem. 

(b) Retelling by pupils and dramatization of a simple 
Christmas Story. 

(c)’ Fewer informal conversations and more attention to 
develpment of the “Sentence Sense” using topics as suggested 

. for conversation in September and October. 

(d) Teacher may now write some of the sentences, ob- 
tained from’ oral work, on the blackboard, drawing attention 
to the capital and the period. Other illustrative material may 
be used for this also. 

(e) Drill the correct use of “did” and the sounding of the 
final d in such words as “and” and “hand”. 

(f) Story-telling, or reading by the teacher of the follow- 
ing stories: Gingerbread Boy, Chicken Little, The Little Fir 
Tree, Baby Moses, and Nature Stories. 

November— ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Birds, their warm clothing, flying, flocking, twittering. 
Some fly, some swim. Main activities. Flying away for 
winter; some remain all winter; feeding of winter birds. Ani- 
mals: Kitty at home and what she does. Her naughtiness in 
chasing birds. The dog as a playmate; interesting stories of 
our dog. Other pets. The cow gives milk, the horse works 
hard. Sheep, pigs. Different calls of animals. Stories. 


December— 

Jack Frost has tightened up everything; soil hard; water 
frozen; sliding and skating; fiuffy snowflakes; the beautiful 
“Out-of-doors”; after a snowstorm; proper clothes for going 
out; sleighing and coasting; hot fires at home of wood, coal 
or gas; how Jack Frost stings fingers, toes and noses; icicles; 
apperance of sky when it is snowing. 

Winter activities of parents and older children; vegetables 
stored for winter use; winter fruits (apples, oranges, nuts, 
etc.). Shortest day of the year. Santa Claus. Evergreen 
trees. ART 
November— 

Exercise: to illustrate simple rhymes such as “Jack be 
Nimble”, “Mother Hubbard”, etc., using stick-laying and live 
action figures, with suitable surroundings in line. Four 
weeks’ work. 

December— 

Landscape (1) with torn paper (2) with crayons. These 

may be adapted to a Christmas problem. 


READING AND LITERATURE, GRADE II. 
November — 
(a) Reading — 
(1) The Jackal and the Alligator. 
(2) The Reason Why. 
(3) The Sandman. 
(4) The Water and the Pitcher. 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization — 
(1) Putting the World to Bed. 
(2) The Wind (R. L. 8S.) 
(c) Stories for Telling — 
(1) David and Goliath. 
(2) The Hare and the Tortoise. 
December — 
(a) Reading — 
(1) The Snow Blanket. 
(2) Piccola. 
(3) Why the Bear’s Tail is Short. 
(4) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization — 
(1) Why Do Bells For Christmas Ring? 
(2) The Owl and the Pussy Cat. 4 
(c) Stories for Telling — 
(1) Christmas Stories. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
November— 
(a) Oral Topics — 
A Snowball Fight. 
Where is the Gopher Gone? 
The Traffic Policeman. 
The Postman. 

(b) Single sentences, written, aiming at the use of simple 
descriptive words, such as little, pretty, red, long, etc. 
Teach the use of capitals for names of persons and 
places. 

(c) Vocabulary Building — Review systematically: Long 

sound of a, ai, ay; long e, ee,ea, y; long i, y (in short 
words without a vowel as ery) ie; long 0, oe, oa; long 
u, ue, ew. 
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December — 
(a) Oral Topics— 
Santa Claus. . 
Preparations for Christmas. 
Thinking of Others at Christmas Time. 
How I Expect to Spend the Holidays. 


(b) Teach use of was and were. 
Teach the use of capitals for the days of the week. 
Aim at two connected sentences in written work. 

(c) Vocabulary Building — Review or; ar, r, er, ir, ur; 
ing, ed. 
Teach rules for adding ed and ing. 
(1) Words ending in e drop the e before adding ing 


or ed. 

(2) Words ending in a single consonant with a single 
vowel before it, double the last letter before add- 
ing ing or ed, as run, running; fit, fitted. 


SPELLING 
September to December — 

Teach the words from the first term list in the Course of 
Studies, taking four or five words a day, according to diffi- 
culty, for the first four days of the week. On Friday review 
the words studied that week. Teach two or three phonic 
families a week. The following list is suggested: 


at en od ee ay wa 

an ed op 00 ou,out ew 

ad end ut old or ow, window 
ap est un ow, cow ch ce, nice 

am it up ck ar er 

and in ind ea,read oa,coat ir 

ast ip ild sh ai ur 

et ot 


An alternative suggestion is to spend the entire month of 
September on phonic families, starting in October with the 
words from the list, and continuing phonic spelling. 

CITIZENSHIP 
November — 

First Week — Use of rubbers and warmer clothing. Ways 
of avoiding colds. Use of precautions to protect others 
if you have a cold or other disease. Talks on diet in 
health and in sickness. 

Second Week — Shorter evenings, bed-time stories, talks 
on use of artificial light when reading. Discussions on 
time to go to bed and why. 

Third Week — Discussions on Nature’s way of caring for 
plants in winter. Teach child care and tenderness to 
all plants including those in schoolroom. Thanksgiving 
for God’s goodness in care and food, etc. 

Fourth Week — Trees, summer and winter. Show how 
good care in summer helps them for winter. Boulevard 
trees, need of them. These are friends and should be 
treated as such. Talks on maple trees and maple sugar 
as related to food storage in trees during winter. 

December — 

First Week — Care in walking on slippery streets. Help- 
ing to keep sidewalks clean. Taking off rubbers, etc. 
on entering home or school. Importance of outdoor 
play after school. Encourage repetition of{ memory 
work, stories or songs to those at home before bed. 
Mention in this connection, Mother busy all day and 
needs their company evenings. 

Second Week — Dramatization of: “Visiting”. 
in another’s home and at a party”. 

Third Week — Table manners. Dramatization a great 
help here. 


“Behavior 


Choose YourN ew FurCoat Here! 


And Rest Assured that Style 
and Quality are Right 


Deferred Payments can be arranged at 


General Office 


Few women are skilled judges of furs. 
of fur values comes only from years of close association 
with the fur industry. Under this circumstance, it 
behooves every woman to carefully consider the firm 
from which she is to purchase a fur coat. 





























service to their 


economy. 


our clientele has bestowed on us! 


Plain or Novelty Muskrat 
Coats at... .$160 to $265 
French Seal Coats with 
Self or Sable Collars and 
Cuffs at...... $95 to $200 
Hudson Seal with Self or 
Sable Collars and Cuffs 
MS) add Aten $325 to $375 


JOHNSTONE WALKER 


CeFes MAY bh a A Ae et» |i las ald ih eR A Cra ets g 4 Ot On: ee 


Johnstone Walker’s has earned this reputation for 
reliability through long years of honest and helpful 
patrons 
shrewd Edmonton women who buy quality with 


Never will we place our invaluable reputation in jeopardy 
never will we permit ourselves to destroy that confidence 


The knowledge 


of 


a multitude 


Persian Lamb with Sable 
Collar and Cuffs at $150 


Beautiful Grey Goat 
Coats at... .$45 and $55 


Serviceable Mottled Wom- 
bat Coats at $49.50 to $65 | 
ee 
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Fourth Week — Christmas. The spirit of giving, e.g., the 
unselfishness of Jesus. Our duty to the poor and sick 
emphasized. Tell the story of “Tiny Tim”. Dwell on 
the truth that giving means pleasure to receiver and 
giver. Story of “Piccola”. 


ARITHMETIC 
November — 
Counting in any 100 space by 1’s. 
Teach combinations and separations: 9 
4 


| wr 
|an 
| ooo 


7s 

5 4 

Teach i, i.e. the idea of + of an object, E.g. apple, paper, 
string, pie. 


Teach place value of tens and units. 
Teach writing (in figures) and recognition of numbers up 
to 1000. 


Introduce the clock. Teach telling time; the hour, 3 past, 
+ past, i to—. 
Also teach day, week, month, year. 
December — 
Counting in any 100 space by 10’s. 
Counting to 36 by 2’s and 4’s. 
Sy reading and writing (in figures) numbers up to 


Drill telling time as taught last month. 

Teach place value of 100. 

Combinations and separations: 8 9 8 
6 5 7 6 


© 


Stress separations carrying into 20’s and 30’s. 
Use questions such as: 18+3—9+8+5—7=— ; 
26+8—5-+6—3— , etc. 


NATURE STUDY 
November — 

Use calendar from day to day, marking direction of the 
wind, rain, snow or sunshine. 

1, Study of trees: (a) Parts of tree——See Course. 

(b). How trees prepare for winter. 

2. Domestic Animals and their preparation for winter — 
See Course. 

8. Pets — What the pets think about owners. Humane 
stories about these. 
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4, Migration of birds — Reasons (Scarcity of food). How 
the birds get ready. Which birds migrate? Which 
birds do not? Recognition of the birds belonging to 
each group. Birds that do not migrate: Chicadee, Junco, 
Snow-bunting, Magpie, Sparrows, etc. 

December — 

(Daily Use of weather calendar.) 

1. Winter—Talks about seasonal characteristics and their 
results on activities of people. 

2. Preparation for winter — warm clothing, fires, double 
windows, smart action, winter games. 

8. Review. Tell Nature stories. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
November — 

First Week — Habits—Table manners—wash before eat- 
ing always. 

Second Week — Habits (con’t.)-Eat at regular times; 
chew food well; have pleasant conversation at the 
table. 

Third Week — Poster. 

Fourth Week — Milk— 

(a) Value for growth, stronger bones, better teeth, 
stronger muscles. 
(b) Drink milk regularly at meal time. 
(c) Ways of having milk—in cocoa, porridge, pud- 
dings and soups. 
December — 

First Week — Vegetables — 

(a) Eat plenty of vegetables both raw and cooked. 
(b) At least two vegetables should be eaten every day. 

Second Week — Game — Make Health Brigade Poster out 
of the vegetables. 

Third Week— Candies and Sweets—These are to be eaten 
in small quantities after meals—Milk chocolate is best. 


GRADE III. 
READING AND LITERATURE 

Note.—Enjoyment and appreciation followed by drama- 
tization and memorization is the desired end in this grade. 

The mechanics should be pretty well mastered by the time 
the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more difficult 
vowels and consonant combinations will be found necessary. 
Review phonics if the pupils stumble. 


WARNING 


MOTOR CAR DRIVERS 
CARRY YOUR LICENCES 


The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act, 1924, Amendment Act, 1929, requires that every person operating a motor vehicle 
shall secure an operator’s or chauffeur’s licence and shall at all times while driving carry same. A penalty is provided for failure 


to produce such licences when demanded by an officer. 


It is necessary, owing to the number of motorists who persist in driving without licences, that the police be instructed to 


require the production of these licences from time to time. 


This law has been passed in the interests of safe driving, and the production of a licence is the only proof of ownership 


of one. 


Carry your licence at all times and avoid inconvenience and prosecution. 


Application cards may be obtained from any Alberta Police Officer, Clerks of the Court, dealers in motor vehicles, or from 
the postmaster in any town or village, and when completed should be forwarded to the Motor Vehicle Branch Office at either 
Calgary, Lethbridge or Medicine Hat, or to the Office of the Deputy Provincial Secretary at Edmonton. 


HON. J. E. BROWNLEE, 
Provincial Secretary 


E. TROWBRIDGE, 
Deputy Provincial Secretary 





“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Word drill and silent reading should always precede oral 
reading lessons. 
November — 
Silent — 
A Young Hero. 
Flight of the Thrushes. 
Oral — 
The Scarecrow. 
The Ploughman. 
The Powder Monkey. 
The Golden Touch. 
Story Telling — 
How the Whale got his Throat. 
Memory — 
The Lobster Quadrille. 
The Night Wind. 
The Rock-a-by Lady. 
Dramatization — 
The Rabbit’s Trick. 
December — 
Silent— 
The Good Samaritan. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
Oral — 
The Madonna of the Chair. 
Little Things. 
The Four Sunbeams. 
Good King Wenceslas (Song). 
Story Telling — 
Golden Cobwebs. 
Memory — 
The Shepherd’s Song. 
The Sugar Plum Tree. 
Dramatization — 
I Do! Don’t You? 


LANGUAGE 
Note. — (a) After the letter is taught there should be 
weekly practice; (b) Two stories a month at least should be 
dramatized. 
November — 

(a) Oral— Thanksgiving Day; How We Play on a Stormy 
Day; My New Suit; My Best Friend; Jack Frost. 

(b) Formal — Friendly letter. Abbreviations for yard, 
foot, inch. Drill, oral and written, on may, can; 
broke, broken; write, wrote, written; were, where; 
they. are, there are. 

Write two original sentences on a given topic after 
oral discussion. 

(c) Vocabulary Building — Practice in adding tion, able, 
ly, ful, such as beautiful. Pronunciation practice: 
have to, ought to, want to, should have, John and I 
must starve, etc. 

December — 

(a) Oral — Christmas; Christmas Songs and Stories; A 

cn to Toyland; Santa Claus’ Party; A Snowball 


ight. 

(b) Fomal—Capitals for first word of each line of poetry. 
Transcribe poetry from board or reader. 
A two-sentence letter a week. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in making words end- 
ing in ight, ough, tion, oast, ness, other, ance. 
Related families of words, as: sing, singer, singing; 
call, calls, call-boy, ete. 


SPELLING 

Note. — In order that the spelling lesson may be an aid 
to composition, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or 
sentences be given at least twice a week throughout the year. 

Time will be found to teach extra words needed by in- 
dividual ‘classes. 
November and December — 

Supplementary list to the end of words of 1.6 value. 

Review all words taught during the fall term. 

Keep a record of the words the class find difficult, in order 

to review in May or June. 


CITIZENSHIP 
November — 

Community Life — 

(a) Recognize good qualities in representatives of other 
nations and races (in child’s neighborhood), teach 
good fellowship among all classes — good sportsman- 
ship in games — fairplay in work or sport. 
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(b) Thanksgiving and Armistice Days — connection with 
harvesting. Combination of the two days. 
(c) Stories: 
a. ase Story of the First Corn — For the Children’s 
our. 
2. Ruth and Naomi — [or the Children’s Hour, 
3. Madeline de Vercheres. 
4. Sir Galahad. 
December — 
Christmas Spirit (giving rather than getting). Sunshine 
Fund (helping the poor). Birthdays in general — dealing 
’ with origin and significance of Christmas. 
Stories: 
1. Tiny Tim. 
2. How the Fir Tree became a Christmas Tree — For the 
Children’s Hour. : 
3. The Golden Cobwebs. 
4, The Shepherd and the Angels. 
(Christmas stories by Dickinson). ‘ 


ARITHMETIC 
November — 


1. Teach 2 and 4 times table. 

2. More rapid addition and subtraction, and daily accur- 
acy tests in addition and subtraction. 

3. Introduce fractions, 1/10, 1/5, 1/2. 

4. Counting by 4’s, 3’s and 6’s. 

5. Teach Arabic notation to 50,000, and Roman notation 
to 50. 

6. Teach yard, foot and inch. 


December — 
1. Teach times table (m. and d.) 
2. Review 10, 5, 2, 4 tables. 
3. Problems in subtraction. 
4. Counting by 6’s and 8’s. 


NATURE STUDY 
November — 
In connection with plants’ preparation for winter see 
“Baby-buds Winter Clothes” in The Child’s World by 
Emilie Poulsson. 
December — 
Planting, care and observations of bulbs. Grow some in 
glass vases. 
Animals — camel, sheep. 
Hygiene 
November — 
Essential Foods for Children — milk, fruit, vegetables, 


etc. 

What to eat for sound teeth, rosy cheeks, etc. 
December — 

Mealtimes — manners, method of eating, etc. 


GRADE IV. 
READING AND LITERATURE 
November — 

Silent Reading — 

The Boy Hero. 

Edith Cavell. 
Oral Reading — 

A Hindu Fable. 

Alice and the White Queen. 
Literature — 

Knights of the Silver Shield. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
Memory Work — 

Canada! Maple Land! 

The Eagle. 


tory — 
The Quest of the Hammer. 
December — 
Silent Reading — 
King Arthur’s Sword. 
Heidi. 
Oral Reading — 
The Apé and the Firefly. 
Silent Searchers. 
David and Goliath. 
Literature — 
The Christmas Dinner. 
Christmas. 
Memory Work — 
Sweet and Low. 
Dickens — “I have always thought of Christmas, etc.” 
Story — 
Cyclops. 
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LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
The aims of this grade are: 
(a) To teach the pupil to gather ideas before he speaks 
or writes. 
(b) To enlarge and improve his vocabulary. 
(c) To give practice in speaking and writing the simple 


sentence. 
Suggestions for Written Composition (Full year) — 
A.—Letters: 


1. Santa Claus. 

2. Accepting a Christmas Gift. 
8. An Invitation. 

4. A Friendly Letter. 


B.—Narrative: 
1. Aesop’s Fables. 
2. The Pot of Gold. 
8. The Shoemaker and the Elves. 
4. Columbus and the Egg. 
5. Michael the Upright. 
C.—Descriptive: 
1, Columbus at Court. 
2. The Christmas Dinner. 
8. The King’s Court (The Three Minstrels) 
4, Lake Scene. (King Arthur’s Sword) 
5. Picture Study. 
D.—Autobiography and Topical: 
1. How I (David) Killed Goliath. 
2. Adventures of a Penny. 
8. Adventures of a Pumpkin. 
4. Told by a Christmas Tree. 
5. Story of St. Valentine. 
E.—Dramatization: 
1. Jackanapes. 
2. Alice and the White Queen. 
8. Sir Roland. 
4. A Hindu Fable. 
5. The White Ship. 
F.—Historical: 
1. How I Found the New World (Columbus). 
2. Stories of Robin Hood. 
3. Father Lacombe. 
G.—Geography: 
1. Told by a Chinese Girl. 
2. A Banana’s Journey. 
8. Story of a Tea Leaf. 
November — 
(a) Formal lessons on use of Dictionary. 
(b) Use of quotation marks. 
(c) Use of autobiography in oral and written composition. 
December — 
(a) Letter writing. 
(b) Review of term’s work. 


SPELLING 
November — , 
Remaining 70 words — First Term List. 
Memory Work Spelling. 
December — 
Review Term’s work. 
Memory Work Spelling. 
Drill in phonetic words. 


CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY. TALKS 
November — 

Justice—to others. Not to spread infection—quarantine. 
Justification for restraint and punishment — in home, 
school and city. 

Thanksgiving Day. Story of First Thanksgiving Day in 
America. Compare that first celebration with how we 
celebrate. 

Armistice Day. 

December — 

Humanity — Towards people less fortunately situated 
than we. “Do not despise a class or nation because of 
an individual.” 

Towards animals. 

Christmas Story. 

Christmas Customs in other lands. 

Unselfishness in giving — 

(a) to friends, 
(b) to poor. 
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ARITHMETIC 
November — 

Begin multiplication by two and three figures checking 
same by reversing multiplier and multiplicand. 

Teach denominate numbers in pints, quarts, gallons, pecks 
and bushels, and give problems in same. 

Teach notation to include millions. 

Roman Numerals as required for dates. 

Stress rapid calculation in the four fundamental rules. 


December — 

Begin long division. 

Use names as needed: Divisor, Dividend, Quotient and 
Remainder. 

Establish the habit of checking results. 

See Course of Study, page (156 - 4). 

Use unit fraction associated with division and with de- 
nominate numbers using symbols, as (Find 4 of $20; 
4 of 1 yd., etc.). 

Continue with problems developing power to think and to 
make simple statements showing solutions. 

Teach denominate numbers. 

Seconds, minutes, hours, etc., involving problems. 

Stress rapid calculation in four simple rules with checks. 


NATURE STUDY 
November — 


Animal Life — Detailed study of rabbit and fox. 

Bird Life — Detailed study of wild duck, wild goose, 
prairie chicken, Hungarian partridge, grouse, hawk, 
crow. 

December — 
- Bring bulbs to light. 
Animal Study — Buffalo, reindeer, beaver. 


mo GEOGRAPHY 
November — 


Nationalities of people in Alberta. Watch for automobile 
licenses from places outside Alberta. Auto Camps. 
Roads leading to and from your locality. 

Industries — Exports and imports of Alberta. 

Climatic conditions. 

Grain Marketing. 

Studies of countries far away — e.g. Holland, Japan, 
China, Italy, Spain, British Isles, Switzerland, etc. 

December — 

Means of Communication and Transportation in countries 
of the world, starting at home. 

Detailed study of: Raisins, nuts (Brazil), oranges. 

Introduce the study of the Stars. 


HYGIENE. 
November — 
FOODS — 
Milk — (a) Value—growth, stronger bones, better teeth, 


muscles. 
(b) Drinking milk regularly at mealtimes; bring- 
ing milk to school to drink between meals. 
(c) Ways of having milk — cocoa, porridge, 
puddings, soups. 
Importance of a good breakfast, hot cereals. 
Candies — best kinds, small quantities, after meals. 
December — 

Mealtime: Table manners, only three meals a day, eating 
slowly and chewing food well, eating sparingly when 
tired, no ice water with food, not too much meat, no 
overeating. 


GRADE V. 
READING AND LITERATURE 
November — 

Oral Reading — Ye Mariners of England. 
Memory Work — Ye Mariners of England. 
Silent Reading — Up the Ottawa River. 
Literature — The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Story Telling — St. George and the Dragon. 
December — 
Oral Reading — Copperfield and the Waiter. 
Memory Work — While Shepherds Watched their Flocks. 
Silent Reading — Beginning of Rome. 
Literature — Copperfield and the Waiter. 
Story Telling — St. Christopher. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
The aims in this grade are: 
(a) To teach pupils to recognize the main idea in any 
group of ideas. 
(b) To teach the simple paragraph. 
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Since the new work for Grade V. is “Paragraph Work” 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as Jas- 
on, Roland, etc., should be. selected as interesting to the class 
and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of continuity, 

selecting of interesting matter and the beginning of the 
word list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work, With this end in view, there should be regular and in- 
telligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence prac- 
tice both oral and written, with words which have created 
their own interest for children. 

In all Oral Composition common errors should be correct- 
ed as they occur. Such errors as are given on page 71 of the 
Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize their 
own work and should be given some easy standard such as the 
samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of the 
time and Written Composition the other one-third. In the 
written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized title. 
Quotation marks will be required for direct narration in writ- 
ten dramatization. 

Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
similarity each month — the paragraph — but it should in- 
crease in difficulty. 

For suggested exercises see Course of Studies, Part I, p. 
70. Also “Learning to Speak and Write”, Book II, p.p 14-16, 
21, 25-15, 26, 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 43, 44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 47-7, 


48-9, 49 to 51. 
SPELLING 

In addition to words found in the Course of Study and in 
the Speller pupils should gradually become familiar with 
words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If it 
is at all possible. teach such words in the spelling lesson im- 
mediately following the Geography or other lessons, in which 
they were introduced. Give dictation exercises from Reader, 
also sentences built up by introducing words from the differ- 
ent subjects. 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils in written exercises. It is rec- 
ommended that. the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling course for the class. 

November — 
Remaining words of First Term List. 
Words from Memory Selection and any new words from 
other subjects. 
December — 

First 40 words in Supplementary List. 

Words from Memory Work Selection. 

Review Term’s Work. 

HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 

Some of the qualities which should be magnified in the 
mind of the pupil at this stage are: Self-respect, personal 
honor, a sense of justice, courage that avoids bravado, the 
right use of leisure time. This can be brought about by the 
use of suitable stories, either read or told. 

The formal teaching of Historv is not required. 

RY 


October and November — 

Stories of adventures of early explorers — e.g. La Ver- 
endrye and his sons, Radisson and Groseilliers, Hearne, Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, etc. 

December — 

Stories of experiences of early missionaries and of the 

establishment of church missions. 
CITIZENSHIP 
November and December — 

A sense of personal honor exhibited in absolute fidelity 

to a trust and a healthy regsrd for one’s reputation. 
ARITHMETIC 

Note.—In this grade continue the develooment in’ speed 
and accuracy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts 
stress neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give practice 
in all statements in problems and encourage pupils to think 
for themselves and to show originalitv in written solutions. 
Keep all problems and exercises as practical as possible. 
November — 

1. Grains and Vegetables — Oats. wheat, barley, flax. rye, 
potatoes. etc. (Measurement, number pounds in 
bushel, etc.) 

2. Bills and accounts. 

8. Simple Fractions — Problems. 

December — 

Compound Rules. 
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Science produced 


Sterling 


a man-made blackboard 


to meet man’s needs 


Whenever man has attempted to produce a com- 
modity to better serve his own needs, he has 
built into that product only those qualities that 
definitely contribute to its usefulness and effi- 
ciency. All other factors are eliminated. 


Only by the scientific control of the production 
of ary article can these desirable qualities be re- 
tained and the unnecessary defects eliminated. 


This is the underlying principle in the produc- 
tion of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. For, it pos- 
sesses no qualities that do not make it more use- 
ful and efficient in the schoolroom. It is free 
from blemishes, irregularities and natural defects. 


Sterling is recognized as another triumph of 
science—the product of our laboratories after 
years of exhaustive research—a permanent black- 
board body, uniform and durable, with a better 
writing surface that only malice can deface. 


For 47 years this institution has faithfully en- 
deavored to make its contribution to educational 

rogress. And our pledge of satisfaction stands 
behind every foot of Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board. For schools in which quality and per- 
manence are of first importance—Sterling is the 
Blackboard to install. Write Department 1140 ° 
for detailed information. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate—Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—Globes 
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NATURE STUDY 
Refer to Outline in Course of Study, Part II, Pages 28, 29 


and 30. 
GEOGRAPHY 
October and Half of November — 
1. The Zones and Plant and Animal Distribution in Zones 
with factors that make Earth a suitable home for man. 
2. Flat Map — Interpretation of marks and directions: 
Latitude and Longitude. 
Half of November and December: 
1. North America — A general study — Size and popula- 
tion. General shape; main axis. 
Coastal features — Islands and indentations. 
Rivers and Lakes. 
National subdivisions. 
2. Latitude of large commercial centres in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Note.—In this grade the main object is to teach the child 
to care for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show 
the “Why” of health practices, and to develop good health 
habits. 
November — 
The Bones and Joints — 
1. Value of exercise and sunshine. 
2. Harmful effects of tight clothing and heavy lifting 
(deformities). 
3. Joints — kinds of joints. 
4. Structure of joints. 
December — 
The Bones and Joints — 
1. Broken bones, dislocations. 
2. Disease germs attacking bones and joints. 
3. Review of the term’s work. 


GRADE VI. 
READING AND LITERATURE 
November — 
Literature — Doubting Castle; Dickens in Camp. 
Memorization— Choice of: The Maple Leaf; Spires of Ox- 
ford; Rule Britannia; The Song My Paddle Sings. 
Oral Reading — Oliver Cromwell. 
Silent Reading — The Hall of Cedric. 
Story Telling — Daniel and David. 
December — 
Literature — Mr. Winkle on Skates. 
Memorization — Choice of: Dickens in Camp; Love of 
Country; Wisdom; Colors of the Flag. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

Note.—Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic 
Sentence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given 
in eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent or in- 
teresting. 
November — 

(a) Business Letters. Text, page 59. 

(b) Vocabulary work. 

(c) Prefixes of Course Taught. Course, page 75. 

(d) Direct and Indirect Narration. Text, pages 74 and 99. 
December — 

(a) Drill on Paragraphs and Letters. 

(b) Teach enlargement of sentences by use of Adjectives 

and Adverbs. 


GRAMMAR 
November — 
(a) Name words — Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Exercises selecting nouns. 
(2) Fill in blanks with nouns. 
(3) Nouns suggested by such words as: sober, poor, 
absurd, free, e 
(b) Nouns which express one and more than one. 
(c) Nouns which express male and female — Suggested 
Exercises: 
(1) Changing from singular to plural in sentences and 
vice versa. 
(2) Changing gender of nouns in sentences. 
December — 
(a) Pronouns — Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Supplying pronouns in place of nouns in para- 
graphs. 
(2) Selecting pronouns from paragraphs in your 
Reader. 
(3) Exercises distinguishing between pronouns in the 
subject and pronouns in the predicate. 
(b) Pronouns which express one and more than one. 
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SPELLING 

In addition to the words included in the following outline, 
any words not in the Course of Studies but in the Speller 
should be taught. From time to time new words will have to 
be used by the pupils — for example, words from History, 
Geography, Memory Selections, etc. Whenever opportunity 
offers itself, these words should be taught. 

A review should be taken at the end of each month. 


Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupiis in written exercises. It is rec- 
ommended that the words on these lists be treated as part 
of the Spelling Course for the class. 

Noveraber — 

65 words: 65 words Supplementary—“braid” 
December — 

35 words: 

(a) 20 words—Supplementary—“laundry” to “ceiling”. 
(b) 15 words—Demons—“here” to “much”. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
November — 


The Crusades—Show the influence of the Christian Church 
during these early centuries. A central unifying idea in the 
religious sentiment for the Holy Land. The People’s Crusade 
—Peter the Hermit. Crusades — the earliest international 
enterprize organized by the princes of various European 
lands. (a) The religious motive. (b) The trade motive. 

The Norman a dominant factor. Richard I. and Saladin, 
romantic figures. It is the meeting of the East with the West 
—Travel means Education—Trade results. Read “The Talis- 
man” and “Richard the Lion Heart”. 

Stephen Langton — The Church and the barons unite to 
assert their rights, goaded by the oppression of aig John. 
Result—The Great Charter. 

December — 

Struggle for Scottish Independence — The critical situa- 
tion of Scotland’s crown. Edward’s ambition—national and 
personal. The heroic figures of Wallace and Bruce — their 
achievement. Review Term’s Work. 


to “hasn’t”. 


CIVICS 
It is.suggested that, by taking one lesson each week and 
one chapter each month from the prescribed text, this phase 
of the work can be covered satisfactorily. See McCaig’s 
Studies in Citizenship, Part I 


ARITHMETIC 
Note.—Aims of this grade — 
(a) To increase speed without sacrificing accuracy in 
all mechanical work. 
(b) To secure a mastery of vulgar fractions. 
November — 
Fractions — (a) Factors, multiples, cancellation. 
(b) Tests for divisibility by 2, 3, etc. 
(c) Common divisor; G.C.M., or H.C.F. 
(d) Common mutiple; L.C.M. 
(e) Reading and writing fractions. 
(f) Reduction of fractions. 
December — 
Addition and subtraction of fractions and mixed numbers. 
Review. 
N.B. — Pay Careful attention to accuracy. Give frequent 


mental exercises. 
: NATURE STUDY 
November — 
1. Two of the following animals: Rabbit, Coyote, Squirrel, 


at. 
2. One bird: Snipe, Grebe or Woodpecker. 
December — 
Three winter birds: Sparrow, Chickadee, Redpoll, Great 


Horned owl. 
GEOGRAPHY 
November — 
(a) The Canadian Shield. 
(b) The Appalachian Plateau. 
(c) The St. Lawrence Lowlands. 


December — 
(a) The Great Central Plain. 


(b) Review. 
HYGIENE 
October 1st to November 15th — 
Digestion — four lessons. 
Section 1—two lessons. 
Section 2—and Care of the Mechanism—two lessons. 
November 16th to December 23rd — 
Excretory System — four lessons. 
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GRADE VII. 
READING AND LITERATURE 
November — 
Literature — Belshazzar’s Feast. 
Oral Reading — For Remembrance. Coming of Long 
John Silver. (Supplementary Reader). 
Silent Reading — Hunting the Hippo. 
Supplementary Reading — The Sky Pilot. 
Memory Work — The Country Boy’ s Creed. 
December — 
Literature — Columbus Discovers Land. 
Oral Reading — Alexander Selkirk. 
Silent Reading — The Revenge. 
Supplementary Reading — Oliver Twist. 
Memory Work — If (Kipling). 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
November — : 
1. Oral—See “Imagination Exercises”, page 115, in text. 
2. Suffixes and Prefixes. See Course of Study, page 79. 
3. Direct Narration. See text, exercise 5, page 115, and 
exercise 16, page 99. 
4, The Explanatory Paragraph. See text, page 112. 
5. Review the three types of arrangements, stressing 
characteristics of each. Written exercises on the above. 


December — 

1. The Three-Paragraph Composition—Special study of 
the divisions—introduction, body (with climax), con- 
clusion. (See text, pp 116 and 117.) 

2. Outlines for the three-paragraph composition. 

2. Essay — e.g. Christmas topic. 

4. Picture study, used as the basis of oral and written 
work. e.g. The Sistine Madonna. 


GRAMMAR 
November — 
Detailed Analysis (continued )— 
1. Completion of Predicate by means of Object and Com- 
plement. 
2. Enlargement of Object or Complement. 
3. Enlargement of Subject by means of Clause. 
4, Enlargement of Predicate by means of Clause. 


December — 
(a) Teach Connectives. 
(b) General review of work covered in September, Octo- 
ber and November. 


SPELLING 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils in written exercises. It is re- 
commended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling course for the class. 
November — 

(a) Complete First Term Words. 

(b) Words often confused—4 pairs each week. 

(c) New words from other subjects. 
December — 

(a) Words often confused—complete the list. 


(b) Review. 
HISTORY AND CIVICS 
November — 

Stuart England. 1603 - 1714. 
(a) The Views of James I on monarchy. 
(b) Religious Problems of James. 
(ec) Charles I — his policy. 

(1) Strafford. Laud. Hampden. 

(2) Long Parliament. 
(d) The Great Rebellion. 

December — 
Stuart England. 1603 - 1714. 
(a) The Commonwealth Period — Cromwell. 
(b) Restoration — (1) The Act of Indemnity. 
(2) Declaration of Indulgence. 

(c) The Bloodless Revolution. 
(d) The Bill of Rights. 
(e) Act of Settlement. 
(f) Religious Toleration. 
(g) Characteristics of the Stuart Period. 


VICS 
The course is covered in Part II of McCaig’s Studies in 
Citizenship. Lessons mav be taken up by class reading — 
silently or aloud — and followed by an oral discussion. A 
lesson every two weeks should cover the course in a satis- 
factory manner. 


ARITHMETIC 
November — 
Decimals — Multiplication and division with problems. 
December — 
Decimals — General problems. 
Review Vulgar Fractions. 


GEOGRAPEY 
October and November — 
Close study of Eurasia as outlined in Course of Studies. 


December — 
Review. 
Note.—The regular drawing of maps is advisable. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
November — 


(1) The Ear — The outer, middle and inner ear; how 
scund waves are collected and carried through to the auditory 
nerve; the importance of the sense of hearing. Cause of an 
ear-ache — How disease germs are carried up the Eustachian 
Tube to the Middle Ear. Pressure from pus forming here 
often breaks the drum membrane, causing a running ear. 
Dangers of a running ear — Cause of deafness — effect of 
diseased adenoids and tonsils on the ears — effect of scarlet 
fever, measles and diphtheria. Never put sharp objects in 
the ear — How to remove a foreign body from the ear. 


(2) Sense of Smell, Taste, Touch — General idea as to 
location and how we get these impressions. The importance 
of these senses — how they may be injured. 


December — 


(1) The Eye — No detail as to structure. 

Teach in a general way how light waves enter and are 
focused on the inner surface of the eye-ball, the retina—the 
work of the optic nerve in carrying this impression to the 
brain — importance of the sense of sight. 


(2) Care of the eves and conservation of vision—reading 
in a good light—reading books with clear print—not to read 
while lying down—resting the eves—the value of a change of 
work—recognizing svmptoms of eve strain—going to a doctor 
if these symptoms of eye strain arise—learning to keep the 
fingers away from the eyes—sore eyes, such as pink eye, im- 
portance of going to a doctor—burns of the eye and what to 
do—how to remove a foreign body from the eye. 


AGRICULTURE 
September to November 30th — 
Part I in Course of Studies — (Pages 1-66 in Text). 
December and January — 
Part 2 in Course of Studies — (Pages 68-101 in Text). 


GRADE VIII 


November — 

Arithmetic — Taxes, insurance. cheques. 

Language and Composition — See September Outlines. 

Grammar — See Septemher Outlines. 

Hygiene — Circulatory Svstem. What to do whde a vein is 
severed. Fainting. 

Agriculture — Leguminous Hay Crops. 

Geography — Canada. 

oe — See September. 


Art — Decorative Comnosition and review of Color Theory. 
(See p. 135 of Course Pt. 2). Picture Study: “By 
the River”. : 

GRADE VIII 
December — 
Arithmetic — (a) Review Denominate Numbers (b) Board 
Measure. 
Language, Composition and Grammar — See September out- 
lines. 


Hygiene — Respiratory system. First aid in cases of drown- 
ing. Excretory system. 

Agriculture — Poultry. 

Geography — Minor British possessions in North America. 

Citizenship — See September Outline. 

Art — Ex. VI (p. 139 Course Pt. 2). May be applied to 
Christmas labels, etc. Picture Study: “Madonna 
of the Chair”. 
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All car lines pass both hotels. 
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Correspondence 





Miss D. B. asks for the following material: 

How to conduct debates in Grades VII and VIII, and some 
topics for discussion. 

Notes on Citizenship for Grades III, IV and V combined. 

Debate Topics 

For debate topics see back pages of Language text, 
“Learning to Speak and Write,” part 2. The method of 
handling junior debates is well set forth also in Miss Dickie’s 
book, “Modern Practice in the Teaching of Composition”— 
(W. J. Gage & Co., $1.60) a teacher’s text wonderfully rich 
in suggestions of method and topic. 

Teaching Citizenship 

Now about those notes on Citizenship for Grades III, IV & 
V combined. If you have any intention of giving the notes 
to your children, you really should be reported to the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, you know. The social 
and moral principles dealt with in the course for these 
grades are not something upon which the kiddies should 
spend periods of memory grind with a written examination 
at the end of the year. The lessons you teach in Citizenship 
(I do not refer to History) should bear fruit not in ability 
to define Cleanliness, Manners, Kindness, etc, but in habits 
that are clean, polite, kind, etc. You cannot usually place 
the pupils in a large number of behavior situations so that 
they may practice being honest, persevering or self-controll- 
ed until they are skillful at it; but by inventing little stories 
with the final query, “What should Tommy do?” You can 
present them with a series of behavior problems which will 
ensure the right mental response at least. So when Willie 
finds a frog in the school yard his mental response “It does 
no harm; don’t hurt it” will overpower his impulse to 
“squash it.” It is not at all important that Willie should 
be able to write a paragraph on sparing a frog. That does, 
however, suggest a good line of brief composition topics. 

On the whole I feel that vour teaching of Citizenship 
must be based on your own ideals and organized by your 
own ability; but I will include in the next issue suggestions 
for the treatment of Perseverence and Self-respect. 


A LOOSE-LEAF FOLDER é' 

G. R. M. makes the suggestion that we have the pages of 
the T. H. D. perforated and punched so that they may be 
easily preserved in a loose-leaf folder. We regret that the 
expense of such an improvement would be _ prohibitive. 
Moreover a really efficient classification of the material 
would involve cutting out the items and grouping them by 
subjects and grades. With that_in mind we try as far as 
possible to have T. H. D. on one side of the page only, to 
admit of pasting down without losing any. 

RE. HISTORY GRADE V. 

I can strongly recommend Miss Dickie’s series, Books 4 
and 7, entitled “The Long Trail” and “The Canadian West.” 
which you can obtain from The Willson Stationery Co., Ltd., 
of Edmonton (90c¢ and $1.00 respectively.) :They are written 
expressly for the teaching of this part of our History. 


OTHER QUERIES 
(See Replies Below) 
Lunch Hour Supervision 

“(1) Should a teacher require her pupils to sit in their 
seats while eating lunch under % hour limit, then require 
each to sweep up the crumbs, etc.? Some of the boys, other- 
wise, are untidy, unruly and boisterous eaters. 

Time Table for School of 7 Grades 
“(2) Query as to time-table, in a school of 7 grades. 
Handling School of 8 Grades 

“(3) Is it possible for any teacher to handle 8 grades 
in a rural school so that no phase of the work in each sub- 
ject in each grade be slighted? 

Controlling Unnecessary Interruptions and Misdemeanors 

“(4) How might a teacher stop smart, silly and bother- 
some questions and answers from boys 11 to 13 years of age 
when the questions, etc. distract from the work? 

“(5) What penalty should be inflicted when Grade II 
boys will not do work quickly but spend time in giggling 
and making faces when teacher is engaged elsewhere? 

Daily Plan Book 

“(6) Is there a plan book which involves no burden of 
daily writing for a seven-graded school? My plan book in- 
volves almost endless writing. 
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Eliminating Evening Work 
“(7) Would you say there must be something wrong 
with the mode of working in a seven-graded school when the 
teacher works whole evenings almost daily, and feels that 
her work is not done yet?” i 


* *” 
REPLIES 
(1) In warm, fine weather give a. snappy order: “All 
outside for lunch”! and see it obeyed quickly. In severe 
weather have the pupils seated, with privilege to sit by 
friends. Don’t insist on a half-hour session, but have it un- 
derstood that the desk must be clean for work and lunch 
papers in the waste basket before the pupil goes out to play. 


If the school has janitor service there is no reason why you 


should fuss about a few crumbs on the floor. 


* * * * 

(2) I think your vertical columns should be marked: 
for the grades, not the days. You have a one-hour period’ 
in Arithmetic for the whole school, which is bad; you can’t: 
hope to keep Grades I and II interested in one activity for’ 


more than 15 or 20 minutes at a stretch. Even high schools, 
you know, seldom have periods longer than 40 minutes. Get 


the helpful books and seatwork mentioned in last month’s: 


Helps, and compile a list of interesting things with which 
to keep the little folks busy. 
* ES * * } 
(3) It is not possible........ but don’t quit trying to do 
your best. , 


* * * * 
(4) This and the next question make me think you are 


having a hard session because your control is not very good. | 


I remember when I had something like it, and I know it’s 
very annoying. These fool questions and answers of the boys 
indicate that they think they can “rag” you; they are really 
a bad form of insubordination, and you must begin to be the 
effective “boss” of the school before such things will dis- 
appear. Ask yourself: “Do I nag these children?” If you 
do, then you are not going to have their loyalty. If your man- 
ner is peevish and hesitating, you must get a grip on yourself 
and go into school looking cheerful and sure of: yourself, 
That in itself may turn the tide in your favor. If some big 
bad boys insist on disorder, you must come to a show-down 
with the “biggest and baddest” by making him take a strap- 
ping, or as a last resort by sending him home and carrying 
out the proper procedure of suspension as stated in the Or- 
dinance (see Duties of Teacher). 


a * * * 

(5) You must figure out ways of rousing their com- 
petitive instincts. Line them up before the school and put 
them in order from best to worst. Try to find something to 
praise even in the worst, and put them all in the mood to go 
one better tomorrow. In case of small offenses don’t indulge 
in long scoldings; better a vigorous word or two snapped 
out in a masterful way, and make the offender stand on the 
open floor without support until he is sick of standing. 


* * * * 

(6) I’m afraid the daily plan book is an unavoidable 
chore for the teacher, but I am sure you can lighten your 
burden by combining your grades in several subjects. Far 
better have only two Nature Study classes in the school 
than seven. Combine the Reader work of V and VI, VII and 
VIII; the Geography of IV and V; VI and VII; History, 
Physiology and Art as much as seems possible. 


* * * * 
(7) Yes, radically wrong. I suspect that you are try- 
ing to write out almost word by word your lessons for the 
morrow. and that you are doing far too much correction: 
You will have to learn to carry a lesson in your head and 
develop it from just two or three heading phrases jotted on 
the board or on paper. With regard to correction, do as 
much of that as possible in class. If there is an Art exercise 
to award marks on, line up the pupils with their work held 
up for inspection; place them in order of merit and call the 
marks. It will take four minutes, if you force yourself a 
little. to do what would take twenty minutes of your even- 
ing time; and the children will care far more about the 
result. Frequently give oral tests requiring short, written 
answers of a definite sort. Jot down the answers yourself 
and have the children change papers and correct as you call 
the whole set at the end of the test.. Probably you are 
stacking up papers and scribblers for evening correction so 
as to have more teaching time in the day. If by that you 
are depriving vourself of recreation and making yourself 
“fagged” and irritable during the day, then you are on the 
wrong line. 
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That is all I can take time for now. I do hope you will 
find some help in these remarks — and please remember 
that the only way to solve difficulties of discipline is to ac- 
quire a cheerful, masterful manner in the classroom. 


Classroom Hints 
PHONICS, LANGUAGE, SILENT READING — GRADE I. 
1. Put these words in the right column. 


Kitchen Barn Garden _ | School 





halter 
plates 
crayon 
bridle 
cabbages | | 

(ete.) i 


The following may be added to first column: beets, hay- 
loft, kettle, recess, rolling pin, peas, horses, table, collar, 
pail, paper, oats, corn, teacher, hoe, stall, plasticine, coal 
box, dishes, oven, weeds, harness, dipper, desk, carrots, 
blackboard, flowers, cows, rake, chalk, turnips, books. 


Vary this seatwork assignment with columns for — 


(Animals |Birds Flowers People 


(Made of) |Wood {fron Wool Leather (China 
Clothes |Food Tools Toys 
(Used for) \Cooking |Farming| Dressmak- we 





Building 
ing 


using suitable words from list given above and others which may 
occur to you. 

2. Name something — 
that has a wick. 
that shines in the sky. 
that is made into bread. 
that lays eggs for us. 
that has legs but cannot 


walk. 
that is black and hot. 
that sings on the stove. 
that grows on the roadside. that has a handle. 
that comes from the pump. that keeps your head warm. 
3. “Keeping warm.” Put the words in their right places. 
’ A rabbit has j 


that is full of stories. 

that makes the garden grow. 

that has one eye and cannot 
see, but is sharp. 

that eats grass. 

that supplies us with milk. 

that tells the time. 

that blows the dust around. 


A baby has a 


4. These are the commonest words in which -ir, -or and 
-ur have the same sound as -er. Learn them. 

i work curl 
worm fur 
worse hurt 
worst murmur 
worth nurse 
world purse 
burn turn 
burst - turkey 

5. Draw a ring round the silent letter. 

half dumb crumb 
head knuckle 
wrong thistle 
thumb breast 
calf have 
knead know 
build 

Add -ch to each of these words: 

cat wit 

hit that 

hat 


Double the vowels: 

hop bled 
hot wed 

lop step fed 
ten red 

drop 

8. Change the “a” to “ai”. 
Pan, pant, ran, far, pad, star, mad, lad, pad, sad, clam, bat. 
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IDEAS FOR SIMPLE LINE ILLUSTRATION 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Jack leads the cow to market. 
His mother throws the beans out of window. 
Jack climbs the beanstalk. 
Jack chops down beanstalk — Giant falls on his head. 
A Mutt and Jeff Race. 
All styles of running and falling can be illustrated. 
Vary by making it a steeplechase. The Mutts are 
long and lanky, the Jeffs short and tubby. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Dog sits up and begs before Old Mother Hubbard. 
She shows him cupboard — empty. 
Dog retires with head down and tail between legs. 
Old Mother Hubbard weeps. 
Hansel and Gretel. 
Hansel capsizes the milk pitcher. Gretel raises hands 
in horror. 
They pick berries in the wood. 
The witch drags Hansel to the cage. 
Gretel pushes the witch in the oven. 
The gingerbread children are brought to life. 
They dance around the gingerbread witch. 


Note. — This form of seatwork has real value as well as 
attraction for young children. The quaint, stilted figures 
can be made to express a remarkable amount of life and 
action. The attempt to express story content is probably 
valuable also in leading the little ones to visualize their new 
stories more intensely as they hear them the first time. 


GRADE V. GEOGRAPHY 
Motor Trip From Edmonton to Lloydminster 


The following account is based upon a trip made in the 
summer of 1928, and may be of some value to teachers of 
the south who are not very familiar with this section of 
Alberta. A helpful map for this and other route studies is 
the Official Road Map of Alberta issued by the Calgary 
Automobile Club and the A.M.A., McLeod Bldg., Edmonton, 
which also offers a very full line of information. 

The Edmonton-Lloydminster road is part of the Jasper 
Highway, which is being constructed to assure the people of 
Western Canada a reliable all-weather motor road to the 
Jasper National Park. It is also designed to give the great- 
est possible year-round service to the people of that strip 
of the province through which it passes, and for that reason 
goes a good many miles round to pass through well-settled 
country. 

Setting out from Edmonton we chose the Fort Saskat- 
chewan route. On the outskirts of the city we saw on our 
right the packing plants of Swifts and Burns, which butcher 
and market a vast proportion of the cattle and hogs of 
Northern Alberta. A few miles further on we pass the In- 
stitution at Oliver, where incurable mental cases are cared 
for. The grounds are beautiful t6 see in summer, so is the 
prosperous farm adjoining. The inmates of the institution 
are given light, healthful employment on the gardens and 
farm, and so enabled to do a little for their own support. 

Fort Saskatchewan, 19 miles N.E. of Edmonton, is named 
after the river on which it stands. It is the centre of one of 
the finest districts in the West, as the very prosperous farm 
homes indicate. The land, almost all of it cleared of heavy 
bush, withstands drought remarkably well owing to the 
depth of humus. The Provincial Penitentiary of the north 
is the most prominent building of the town itself, and one 
may often see the prisoners busy digging drains, hauling 
wood, cutting brush or stooking crops in the country around. 

On through gently rolling country to Lamont, which is a 
very busy town supplying the needs of the (formerly Uk- 
rainian) farmers thickly settled between the C.N.R. and the 
river. (The business towns all along this route are likely 
to suffer heavily by the construction of the new C.P.R. line 
which bisects the territory just referred to; also in a less 
degree by the increase of auto facilities for reaching the 
more attractive centres like Edmonton and Vegreville.) 

Lamont is known over a wide area for its well-equipped 
hospital, originally founded for missionary work by the 
Methodist Church, now doing all the work of a municipal 
hospital. 

Mundare, to our passing survey, is conspicuously a town 
of churches. Here is a stately frame structure gorgeously, 
yet very pleasingly painted in white and yellow. There on a 
green knoll stands a fine brick edifice with silvery eastern 
dome — the “onion” dome as it is sometimes called. 
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About 18 miles further on is Vegreville, a “modern” town 
(i.e., equipped with light and water systems) which handles 
the business of a large mixed-farming district. It has a 
sash and door factory, two hospitals, a fine arena, creameries 
and other industries on an unusually large scale for an agri- 
cultural centre. Worth mentioning also are the Vegreville 
Musical Festival, an annual competition of schools for en- 
couragement of child-training in music and elocution; and 
the Vegreville Observer which is widely reputed as an ex- 
ample of what a town weekly should be. 


Through rather hilly and pleasantly wooded country we 
pass Ranfurly, Innisfree and Minburn, of which we have 
kindly memories because their streets were well maintained 
and attractively clean, in contrast with those of some other 
towns further west. 


Vermilion (which must not be confused with Fort Ver- 
milion on the Peace River) rivals Vegreville as a progress- 
ive, well-equipped town. Its special feature is the Agricul- 
tural School where young people who are interested in be- 
coming expert farmers and farmwomen attend school to 
learn blacksmithing, wood-work, soil management, poultry 
and stock raising, dressmaking, etc. 


On past Islay with its municipal hospital to Kitscoty, 
to which in the winter sleigh-loads of fish used to be freight- 
ed from Cold Lake. Reaching the boundary of Alberta, we 
come to Lloydminster. It consists, strictly speaking, of a 
village on one side of the road and a town on the other, so 
that you are quite likely to buy your bread in Alberta and 
the cheese to go with it in Saskatchewan. There is no sign 
of disunion in “Lloyd”, however, for when we saw it the 
place had an air of pride, progress and cleanliness of which 
any small town might be envious. In August, 1929, the town 
was terribly marred by fire. 


Lloydminster owes its dignified name to an English min- 
ister, now Bishop Lloyd, of Saskatchewan, who came from 
England with the Barr Colony nearly 30 years ago. The 
Barr Colonists were largely Londoners, and many were the 
wierd tales of their “greenness” that circulated through the 
Northwest. Green or not, they were able to learn, and their 
homes today show that they made good. Among the build- 
ings which were not destroyed by the recent fire was the log 
church built by Mr. Lloyd in the first year of the Colony’s 
existence. Lloy‘minster is having an attack of oil-fever, 
owing to the finding at Oxville (30 miles S.W.) of promising 
signs of an extension of the Wainwright field. It has also 
gained in importance by the passing through it of the C.P.K. 
line referred to above. 


GRADE VI FRACTIONS 


VI. — A. 
2/9+5/9+ 7/9+ 8/9 
4/5+2/3+ 7/15 
8/7+5/14+1/6 
5/9+28/4+31/ 
1— 3/5 
5/7 — 2/7 
3/4 — 3/8 
5/7 —1/2 
11/8 — 2/3 
82/5 — 45/7 


vag, 
5/12 + 7/12 + 1/12 
+ 9/12 
3/5 +1/2+9/10 
8/9+1/4+5/6 
43/7+365/14+15/6 
1 = OA 
10/11 — 4/11 
4/5 — 2/15 
2/3 — 8/7 
11/6 — 4/5 
91/6 — 45/9 

VI. — E. 


5/13 + 9/18 + 1/13 
+ 10/18 


2/3 +5/6+1/2 
5/12 + 1/6 + 2/9 
21/8+11/14+25/7 
1— 3/8 
4/5 — 1/5 
29/30 — 2/5 
2/3 — 6/11 
11/7 — 2/3 
71/4 — 36/6 

VL — F. 
3/10 + 9/10 + 7/10 
+ 4/10 
5/6 + 3/8 + 11/24 
3/4+7/10+ 4/5 
1/6+311/12 +17/15 


1 — 7/10 
7/8 — 6/8 


SN ee 


_ 
SP orm RCP pF 


_ 


VI. — B. 
4/11+3/11+6/11 
+ 10/11 
16/21 + 4/7 +1/3 
7/12+8/15 + 5/6 
24/5+1/2+52/3 
1— 5/8 
8/9 — 4/9 
11/12 — 2/3 
5/6 — 3/4 
11/3 —- 6/7 
121/9 — 711/15 


PSP NSE PY ie 


_ 
_ 


VI. — C. 
3/8 + 5/8 + 4/8 + 7/8 
2/8+5/12+ 3/4 
2/6+1/2+2/3 
711/12 +82/15 + 5/6 


15/6 — 10/11 
41/12 — 87/8 


SPO WAM MAW PH Swoworggmor ps 


PSPS ESTE 


/7i—1/ 
73/8 — 45/6 


_ 
_ 
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ANSWERS 
A. B. 6. D. E. F. 
24/9 21/11 28/8 16/6 112/18 28/10 
114/15 12/8 15/6 2 2 12/3 
20/21 119/20 117/30 135/36 29/86 21/4 
617/36 829/30 1153/60 913/21 55/6 611/20 
2/5 3/8 6/12 «1/4 5/8 3/10 
4/9 2/5 6/11 3/5 1/8 
1/4 1/16 2/8 17/30 1/2 
1/12 5/24. 8/21. «4882/15 
11/24 10/21 11/14 11/80 13/21 61/66 
10. 324/85 417/45 218/24 411/18 35/12 65/24 


Teachers’ Note: 

This is not intended for a stiff test, but for a simple diag- 
nostic test. If any of your pupils are bewildered about 
addition or subtraction of fractions, this will help you to 
tind out the cause. It is suggested that you make a table 
for recording failures on each example like this: 

a. & 2 & . 6 % 8 9%. i 


SPAS AES he 


MARY x 
HECTOR x x 
LEON x x 

JOE x x 
GUSTAV x x 

From the above score it seems evident that — 

1. The class cannot think in concrete terms about frac- 
tions, e.g., cutting a pie into fifths, eating three of 
them and having two-fifths left. 

2. The process of subtracting the integers and then bor- 
rowing one, is not yet running smoothly. 

This is just by way of example. If your table is clean, 

you can consider the foundation well laid. If there are 
heavily crossed columns, it will be well to investigate closely. 


PHYSIOLOGY SET (Continued) V - VIII. 

6. What are muscles made up of? How are they attach- 
ed to the bones? How does a muscle change when it moves 
the limb? How is the limb moved back again? How are the 
muscles of the arm connected with the bones of the fingers? 
How is the head held erect? 

7. Give three reasons why you need to eat food. What 
are the three classes of foods? Why are lime, phosphorus 
and iron a necessary part of our food? In the margin of 2 
writing page list all the parts of the Digestive System down 
to the large intestine. Opposite each write down what it 
does towards digesting our food. What are enzymes? State 
two things that pepsin does. 

8. Tell three things about bile. What are the villi, and 
what do they do? What and where is the appendix, and has 
it any use? What are the five juices that assist in digesting 
our food and how are they supplied? What happens to car- 
bohydrates in the body? What happens to proteins? How 
are carbohydrates and proteins stored by the body? How 
does that help us in case of sickness? 

9. Describe the kidneys. What is their special work? 
Name four things that are harmful to the kidneys. What 
rules can you make up for keeping the kidneys healthy? 

10. (First Aid to stomach disorder.) What action would 
you take to relieve a person who had swallowed (1) an acid 
poison (2) an alkali poison (3) poisonous berries? 

11. Why does a human being need two sets of teeth? 
Do cows or horses have two sets? Draw the shape of a dog’s 
front and back teeth. Have we any teeth like them? Any 
like a horse’s? Name the different kinds of human teeth, 
and what purpose they are fitted to serve. What kinds of 
food, therefore, does Nature intend us to eat? 

12. Draw a diagram showing and naming the parts of 
the tooth structure. What habits help to produce healthy 
teeth? What causes decay of the teeth? What unpleasant 
and unhealthy effects have bad teeth upon the person? 


BUSINESS LETTER TOPICS 

1. To the town commissioner of Jamesburg complaining 
that the plank sidewalk near your residence is dangerous 
and needs repair. 

2. To the secretary-treasurer of your municipality, en- 
closing your cheque for the amount of taxes due on your 
quarter-section. 

. To the Library of the Extension Department, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, asking for the loan of a good book on 
power devices for the farm; enclosing a small sum for post- 
age. 

4. To Rev. Wm. Jones, your local minister, asking him 
to assist you in organizing the new tennis club of which you 
have been appointed secretary pro tem. 

To a city newspaper, stating that you paid a year’s 
subscription to their agent at ——_————, but are not yet 
receiving the paper. 
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BRUTUS AND ANTONY — GRADES VII - VIII. 


Julius Caesar was the idol of the Roman people. He had 
carried the Eagle to the farthest corner of Gaul and even to 
the distant isle of the Britons. He had worked with courage 
and wisdom to relieve the distress of the unemployed and 
destitute of Rome. He had checked the unscrupulous greed 
of government officers and landlords. From earliest man- 
hood, indeed, he had fought the fight of the “underdog” 
against the rapacious nobility. The common. people, while 
probably they had little capacity to understand the greatness 
of his plans, knew Caesar for their friend. 

Now the rumor passes that Caesar is dead, stabbed by 
three and twenty daggers in the Senate House. Workmen 
leave their tools and tradesmen their stalls to gather and 
hear more of this strange matter. It is true, Caesar has 
been murdered by the nobles, with Brutus leading them. 
They do not know what to think, for Brutus is well-respected 
and a descendant of the Brutus who freed Rome from the 
Tarquins long ago. 

But here comes Brutus now with his friend Cassius, and 
they crowd respectfully near to see if he will explain the 
affair. Here the selection begins. 


Brutus’ Speech 

1. He reminds them of his good reputation, (which 

makes it unlikely that he would do anything wrong). 

2. He asks them to use their heads — “awake your 

senses”. 

3. Caesar, he says, was enslaving Rome, in order to 

gratify his own ambition. 

That is his justification of the murder. After asking 
them to use their heads, he makes a bald assertion, asks a 
few rhetorical questions and proves nothing. Ap- 
parently his “honor” must be his guarantee in lieu of proofs. 
He bolsters up a feeble defence by assuring the crowd that 
the death of Caesar. and his merits as well as his offences, shall 
be fairly recorded in the Capitol; and declares that he will 
gladly kill himself as he killed Caesar, should the welfare of 
Rome ever demand it. 

How little the crowd really understood of Brutus’s har- 
angue is most ironically shown by the suggestion of Third 
Citizen: “Let him be Caesar’”—implying without any malice 
that the emperor’s job was a pretty good one, and _ that 
Brutus was a jolly good fellow who deserves it as well as 
anybody. There was no understanding of Brutus’s belief 
that the imperial office was a menace to the Republic. 

The fact is that Brutus had acted with the murderers 
hastily and without thinking out carefully the truth or fa's- 
ity of the charges against Caesar. That is why his speech 
is so wordy and hollow, and why the crowd understood 
nothing from it except — quite wrongly — that Brutus was 
after Caesar’s place and might as well have it; as an after- 
thought some dullard says “This Caesar was a tyrant”. 


Antony’s Speech 

1. He enter into their mood for the moment, “to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him”. 

2. “That man always gave me a square deal.” When a 

man is in deep disgrace or disfavor, no words can 
arouse a kindlier feeling so successfully as these; and 
Antony uses them with a ring of simple sincerity — 
“He was my friend, faithful and just to me”. 
Gives strong evidences that Caesar was not ambitious. 
Uses the sentimental argument of deep, rending sobs. 
Drops the first seed of mutiny—notice how cunningly, 
wine mere negative mention of the idea (bottom p. 
192). 


Arouses their cupidity by references to Caesar’s will, 
and drops the words “inflame mad”, closely 
followed by that keenly sarcastic reference to “the 
honorable men whose daggers have stabbed Caesar.” 
How cunningly he plays on that “honorable men” un- 
til the mob howls with rage at the sound of it! 
Appeals to their humane pity, showing them the man 
slaughtered by the friend he loved. 

nae their blood-lust by showing them the hacked 
ody. 

(Notice how words of condemnation creep into his 
speech as soon as he has the mob with him—“envious, 
cursed, unkindest, ingratitude, traitors’ arms, bloody 
treason”.) 

Final speech (p. 195) is admirably devised to rais2 
their rage to a frenzy; Antonv seems to pull on the 
lines with one hand, and ply the lash with the other. 
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His final words “rise and mutiny” were probably 
spoken in such a rising tone and volume as to be the 
outstanding message to the crowd. Yet the burden 
of his speech is (superficially) “Hush, don’t be rash”. 


The marvellous skill of Antony is revealed most of all 
in the fact that he didn’t have to “play his best card” 
at all. The mob was rushing away to murder the con- 
spirators without even hearing the will. 


Questions for Discussion with Class 


1. Show the weakness of Brutus’ attempt to justify the 
murder. 

2. What parts of his speech roused the enthusiasm of 
the crowd? 

3. What parts of his speech might we think Antony had 
overheard ? 

4. By what statement does Antony begin to turn the 
sympathies of the crowd? 

5. By what facts does he refute the charge of “ambi- 
tion”? Do you think that is a serious charge against the 
ruler of a nation? 

6. A mob is more swayed by sentiment and passions 
than by reason. In what ways does Antony use appeals to 
sentiment and passion? 

7. Why did Antony for a time refuse to read Caesar’s 
will? (Because he thus aroused the passion of impatience, 
which he could easily turn into anger by showing them the 
body). 

8. At what points does Antony drop the suggestion of 
mutiny into their minds while appearing to urge them to be 
calm? ° ; 

9. “I am no orator as Brutus is, 

For I have neither wit, nor words nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood.” 

Is the first line true? Can you find instances to prove 
that Antony has far greater — 1. wit (ie., shrewdness). 2. 
action (3) power of speech than has Brutus? 


10. “But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits a 
What difference would it have made if Brutus had been 
ae Caesar, and Antony had been justifying the 
murder? 


HORATIUS — GRADE IX LITERATURE 


The story is, doubtless, well preserved in the memories 
of your pupils from the Fifth Reader. They know that Hor- 
atius and his two friends held back the Etruscan host whilst 
the bridge was being destroyed behind them; and that Hor- 
atius had to swim for his life. The whole story must now be 
expanded into a pageant enacted before their eyes — the 
mobilization of the Etruscans and the scenes at Rome being 
given close study for the sake of the terse and wonderfully 
vigorous descriptions which Macaulay gives of them. The 
summary of topics which follows may be helpful in directing 
attention to the less salient but still important features of 
the poem, in suggesting good paragraph topics, and in guid- 
ing review work along worth-while lines. 


The Etruscans Mobilized Under Lars Porsena 
The pretext for war—wrongs done to, the Tarquins. 


Scope of the mobilization—show on sketch the terri- 
tory in arms against Rome. 

The deserted country — old men, women and children 
left to manage farm and home. (Exactly similar 
conditions in Europe, 1914-18.) 

The favorable augury. 


Rome Before the Attack 
The refugees. (The picture is true for modern war, 
save that walled cities no longer give the poor fugi- 
tives any respite from peril.) 
First sign of enemy—Blazing villages on the sky-line. 


News of near approach. Study the 4-step climax in 
Stanza XVII. 
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4. Council of War on the walls. 

5. Enemy in sight — leaders differentiated as one might 
point them out from the walls: “See, there’s Astur— 
that one with the four-fronted shield.......... etc”. 

6. Sextus greeted with the most cordial loathing. 


The Bridge is the Open Way Into Rome 7 
Horatius’ proposal for the destruction of the bridge. 
Correlate stanzas XXXII - III with history (Rome 
after the Punic Wars). 

Sight that confronted the Etruscans as they swarmed 
towards the bridge — three men with drawn blades! 
Too laughable!! 

The lesser chieftains seek glory but meet death. 

The mighty Astur comes to end this nonsense. 
Sextus is welcomed home, but “thrice turns back in 
dread”. 

The bridge falls. (Notice how Macaulay expands 
what we have stated in three words; we see every 
_ movement and hear every sound as the great timbers 
lurch over into the Tiber.) 


Horatius Alone 

1. How Porsena and Sextus regard him—see also stanza 
LXIII. 

2. Horatius still faces “fearful odds” — heavy armor, 
fierce current, bleeding wounds, as he crosses the river. 

3. Honors heaped upon him — carried shoulder high into 
the city; given a grant of the public land; immortal- 
ized by statue and still more by the reverent remem- 
brance of Romans of succeeding ages. 


TOLD BY DR. W. E. BLATZ 
(Eminent Toronto Educationist) 

Johnny was a bad scholar. His teachers, one after an- 
other, condemned him as incorrigible, until one more human 
than the rest (!) perseveringly made her way into his con- 
fidence, and won his respect. Johnny resolved then to show 
that he was as good as the next fellow, and by way of put- 
ting his resolution into effect he prepared his homework 
with remarkable care. 

The next morning who should appear but the School In- 
spector. The class was put through a severe test in number 
combinations, and the Great Man’s first query was directed 
at Johnny. 

“Nine and four?” 

Johnny rapped out the answer: “Thirteen”. 

The Inspector nodded approval: “Yes, very good.” 

Johnny stiffened with resentment and exclaimed: “Very 
good? H....! that’s perfect!” 

ckbasot Johnny’s language may have been unbecoming, 
but his pedagogy was as good as his number work. When 
praise is in order, see that it is adequate to the achievement. 
Don’t be afraid to limber up your praising muscles. As Dr. 
Blatz suggested in a fine address before the University 
Philosophic Society last month, you will do well to resolve 
that each day you will bestow more praise than reproof, and 
that each night you will think over the day’s business to see 
if you have done so. 


SOME BAD SENTENCES 


= Oe 


db bla 


-~] 


No. of 

Errors 

1. Me and George we don’t go to town very often. (2) 

2. We seen two gophers coming to school. (2) 

3. One of the Johnson boys are coming down the trail. (2) 

4. I don’t hardly think they will come tonight. (1) 
5. The poor old man was laying on his bed, thinking 

of the bygone days of the past. (2) 

6. I would of went if I’d known. (3) 

7. He never speaks to Mary and I. (1) 

8. Ain’t you never seen a porcupine before. (3) 
9. Them horses what you saw belongs to Martin 

Brothers. (3) 

10. Tom has never drove a car in his life. (1) 
11. She could do her work easy if she would only write 

plain. (2) 

12. Who did you see at Mary Wilsons party. (3) 


Note: — The middle grades may be grouped for the ex- 
ercise of correcting the above sentences. ‘They will enjoy 
the excitement of seeing who can discover the greatest num- 
ber of the twenty-five errors. The teacher can readily com- 
—_ such exercises for the correction of (a) bad grammar (b) 

ad punctuation. (c) omitted quotation marks (d) confused 
homonyms, e.g. there—their—they’e, to—two—too, no—know 
where—wear—ware, etc. 
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The natural “follow-up” of such exercises is, to go round 
among the pupils when they are writing their composition, 
and indicate their faults not directly but by a sign in the 
margin; leaving them to find and correct the errors. A 
decent standard of written work will be attained only when 
errors jar upon the eye. Hence the value of exercises that 
make the eye alert to detect or guard against them. 


MORE SHORT STORIES 

A lady teacher of much experience in New Canadian 
work has expressed a need for stories — an unlimited sup- 
ply of them—for use in conversation with the junior grades. 
Stories with a whimsical or amusing turn seem to hold their 
interest most successfully. Some of Aesop’s fables, e.g., 
The Frog and the Ox, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Fox 
and the Storks, come readily to mind; a glance through this 
hoary classic will probably recall many that you have long 
forgotten, and the children have never heard. 


The Dishonest Merchant 

A merchant living in an eastern city had the misfortune 
to lose a money bag containing a hundred shekels of silver 
and a little gold serpent. He notified the city Crier, who 
advertised the loss, offering on behalf of the merchant a re- 
ward of thirty shekels for the return of the bag. 

A poor -basket-maker found the bag and brought it to 
the merchant, who, thinking he had to do with an ignorant, 
defenseless laborer, tried to evade payment of the reward. 
Looking in the bag he exclaimed in pretended wrath: “There 
were two gold serpents in this bag. What have you done 
with the other?” The basket-maker denied the assertion, 
and a noisy quarrel began. — 

The two were brought before the judge, who quickly per- 
ceived the sincerity of the poor man and the meanness of 
the merchant. 

“The merchant is, I am sure, an honorable, truthful man,” 
he said; “he says his money bag contained two serpents. This 
one only contains one. Therefore it cannot be his, but must 
become the property of the King until the owner is found. 
But this honest fellow has a right to his reward, and shall 
have it.” 

The clerk of the court opened the bag and counted into 
the basket-maker’s hands the thirty shekels which the mer- 
chant had begrudged, while the latter went forth into the 
street a sadder but wiser man. 


A Game Two Can Play 

A travelling tinker left a sack of new pots and pans in 
care of a friend, while he went to the city on business. On 
his return he called for the goods but was told that the rats 
had devoured them. He was amazed at the absurdity of such 
a story, but being unwilling to create a disturbance just 
then, he remarked mildly: “That is too bad. Still, I know 
what terribly sharp teeth those creatures have.” 

Walking away from the house, he met the son of his 
false friend, seized him and carried him off to his own cellar. 
The next day he was met on the street by the boy’s father, 
who was in terrible distress about the disappearance of his 
son. 

“Have you seen or heard anything of him?” he asked. 

“Yesterday” replied the tinker carelessly, “I saw a hawk 
flying away with a boy in his claws. That might have been 
Tommy.” 

The other shook his head impatiently. ‘“Who ever heard 
of a hawk that could carry off a ten-year-old boy?” 

“Well, you never know,” said the tinker; “In a place 
where the rats can eat up a sack of pots and pans, you can 
expect nearly anything.” 

The father saw that he was beaten, and confessed that 
he had sold the goods himself. He paid a fair price for 
— and very soon returned home holding his boy by the 

and. 


The King and the Maid 

King Christian IX, of Denmark, was walking one day in 
Copenhagen, and passed the brass door-plate of his favorite 
physician. He thought he would “drop in” for a chat, so 
knocked on the door, which was opened presently by a little, 
apple-cheeked country maid who was:‘new to the work. 

“Is Doctor Studsgdard at home?” 

“Yes, but not to you or anybody else just now.” 

“But I think he would see me,” the king persisted gently. 

“Why? Who are you anyway?” 

“Who am I? Well, suppose I am the king; would that 
satisfy you?” pecenceraremenmnennsne 
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“You the king? Do you think I am a fool? The king 
doesn’t come here!” And she ended the matter by shutting 
the door with a vigorous bang. 

A day or so later the doctor called at the palace. The 
king handed him a package and said: “My dear Doctor, will 
you be kind enough to give my photograph to your maid, 
so that she will know me next time I call, and not slam the 
door in my face.” And to assure the girl that he was not 
se enraged, he sent with the portrait a twenty-crown 

ill. 


ARMISTICE DAY — IS IT WORTH KEEPING? 


Armistice Day commemorates the conclusion of the Great 
War of the Nations on November 11th, 1918. 


For four years and three months before that time the. 


men of France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Roumania, Serbia, Belgium and the British 
Empire had been engaged in a death struggle, killing one 
another because they believed — nearly all of them — that 
their homes and lands were being attacked by enemies. 

Scores of thousands of homes were smashed by gunfire, 
towns were shaken by bombs crashing down from aero- 
planes, hundreds of ships carrying food were sunk in the 
ocean, ten millions of men were killed in action, and millions 
more went back home with limbs lopped off, or worse still— 
with minds disordered. In the towns and villages of the 
waring nations hardly a home but was grieving the loss of 
father or son. Even the little children suffered strange sick- 
nesses because there was not enough food to feed them prop- 
erly. In England two ounces of butter was each person’s 
weekly allowance — in Germany it was not to be had, and 
there people began to wear clothes of woven paper. In Aus- 
tria little children searched the empty stables and barnyards 
for grains, or plucked and ate grass from the roadside. 

In the trenches men lived knee-deep in mud; sleeping 
when they could sleep, in dug-out holes where the rats 
swarmed; eating crude raw food that left. them eternally 
hungry; harassed intermittently by machine-gun bullets that 
picked off one here, one there; shaken by deafening high 
explosive that turned decent upstanding lads into filthy car- 
rion....occasionally into drivelling idiots; sometimes buried 
alive and smothered beneath a fall of earth and timber. 

These conditions were piling up through four and a 
quarter years into a burden such as human courage could 
hardly support; and then the war that brought it all came 
to an end. People in every warring nation, victor and van- 
quished alike, felt that the silence of the guns, the cessation 
of wholesale slaughter, the assurance that father, son or 
brother would come home at last, made that day the most 
sacredly memorable of their lives. 

There was little wild celebration because the feelings of 
the day went too deeply into the souls of men. WAR ON 
EARTH had at last given place to PEACE ON EARTH, but 
there were millions below ground in Flanders fields to whom 
the ringing churchbells carried no message. 

The mingled joy and sorrow of that Armistice Day is 
what we try to live again in the Two Minutes’ Silence. We 
cannot afford to be perfunctory about it better forget 
the Dead than mock them. Better forget Armistice Day 
than forget the lesson of the War, that henceforth the fruits 
of national hatreds are incalculable and can only be harvest- 
ed in tears. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT IDEAS 


Santa at the Chimney. — A shadow show representing 
Santa Claus clambering up the roof and dropping all manner 
of appropriate gifts down the chimney for children and other 
members of the audience. A little good-humored allusion or 
other fun may be worked in with the gifts, and the gifts an- 
nounced with suitable references to the recipient by Santa 
or an assistant. More ambitious gifts, such as a car or a 
beau, should be cut out in card small enough to fit the 
“chimney”. 

The Beauty Parlor. — This is another shadow play, in 
which a very hairy, whiskery man with long bulbous nose 
and bristling eyebrows walks behind the screen for restora- 
tion of his charms. The expert seats him and prunes him 
off with hedging shears, etc., until he has him down to a 
fair profile; then indicates his nose, and has permission to 
work on that; which he may do by massage, traction or 
straight scissor work. A few snips at the eyebrows, and 
the hairy anarchist is a decent citizen. Needless to say, the 
head is of card (mounting card is good); it must be cut large 
and fixed to the side of the client’s head. And, of course, he 
must look towards the wing all the time. My “client” was 
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so interested in the laughter out front that he kept turning 
Perhaps that only increased the 


to look at his shadow! 
merriment! 

Favorites. — To reward the children for their loyal help 
through the programme, it is quite a good idea to give them 
a number all to themselves. This may be done by sketching 
cut-outs of Jiggs, Andy, the Major and about twenty of the 
great lights of current literature, and projecting them on the 
screen from behind. Have the children write their names as 
they identify them, and give a little prize to the one who 
names the greatest number correctly. 

Car Trouble. — The silhouette of the front of a car (side 
view) is set behind screen, and a versatile boy capers fron. 
seat to crank and from radiator to gas-tank trying to locate 
trouble. Fills everything most generously (receptacles con- 
cealed) and has a hot-water bottle rigged at radiator, which 
with a little sleight of hand can be made to snort streams of 
water in his face. Ingenuity is all you need to make this a 
success. Finale: car starts with a beating of cans as he 
cranks, and is pulled over his prostrate body. 

Easy Junior Plays.—“Hansel and Gretel” is simple to pro- 
duce. The oven can be made of two grocery cartons or one 
big case blacked over. Brown paper serves for the ginger- 
bread children, and willow-sticks can be made into a cage 
for Hansel. The boys can do that. 

“The Magic Touch” can be produced straight from the 


Reader. 
A LITTLE FUN WITH THE CLASS 


We read some years ago a highly entertaining book — 
“H. M. I.; Experiences of a School Inspector.” The writer 
tells among other things of a very informal intelligence test 
which he applied to a middle-grade class, somewhat as 
follows: 

“T am going to tell you an interesting story. I wish you 
to listen carefully and to find out what is wrong with the facts 
of the story. Ready? Ina cafe of a little French town some 
ninety years ago were gathered a number of townsmen and 
a few English tourists. They were drinking their coffee or 
light wines and talking quietly. Presently a little French- 
man raised his voice excitedly, telling in glowing terms of 
his experiences as a soldier in Napoleon’s ‘Grand Army’. He 
told how he had lost an arm at Waterloo, and of numerous 
other wounds he had received. Flapping his empty sleeve, 
he roused himself to a wonderful enthusiasm over the great- 
ness of his Emperor, and finally cried: ‘Yes, brothers, and for 
the sake of our little Napoleon I would gladly sacrifice the 
other arm’. 

An English tourist, tired of listening, said rather rudely: 
‘I don’t believe that, Monsieur. You know perfectly well 
that you would not part with that arm for Napoleon or 
twenty like him.’ 

Rising to his feet with a mighty shout, ‘Long live the 
Emperor!’ the old soldier cut off the arm with one slash of 
‘his sword That is the story; what is wrong with it?” 
_ Among many attempted criticisms of the story which the 
Inspector quotes was this: “It was very wicked of the old 
soldier to cut off the arm which God had given him.” 

_ Try it out with your class at some jaded moment, and see 
how many fall for it. 
THE JUNIOR RED CROSS SPOTLIGHT 

Reference this month is made to articles in the September 
and October numbers of The Canadian Red Cross Junior en- 
deavoring to show their possibilities in regard to working 
up programmes for meetings. The presumption is that near- 
ly all teachers have their copies of this magazine. If not, 
copies are immediately available from the Junior Red Cross, 
407 Civic Block, Edmonton. 


Health and Hygiene 


Page 2 (Sept.) has an interesting health game. Get the 
older pupils to compose other sentences to add to the list. 

A “Care of the Teeth” meeting. Dr. Biggar’s article on 
Page 12 (Sept.) could form the basis of an address by an 
older pupil. One child might draw a poster to put at the 
front of the room. Follow up by having pupils give their 
own ideas, and have a dentist give a talk, if one is available. 

A “Nutrition Meeting”. Stories on Pages 20-21 (Sept.) 
will give you ideas. 

_ A “Cleanliness Meeting”. Have.a child give a talk on the 
article on Page 8 (Oct.), and follow up with historical inci- 
dents as told on Page 22 (Sept.). 

Health Plays. Page 10 (Sept.) and 16 (Oct.) are excellent 
examples and others are supplied by the office at Edmonton 
on request. Note on Page 23 (Sept.) how a play was used to 
raise money. 
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: Ready for every requirement 
Victor in the modern teaching of 
Physical Education and Music 


In every phase of this most modern teaching method, Victor’s 
resources are at the service of schools throughout Canada. Thus 
it is that this valuable assistance to the country’s educational 
system is indeed a complete course and completely Victor in all its 

features. We offer: 
Folk dances, of which the ac- 
companying list shows but a few, 
on the matchless Victor V. E. 
Folk Dances Orthophonic Records ; — 

Guth Rhee teaching directions as prepare 
by our Educational Department. 
Black Nag *Shoemaker’s Dance Victor School Courses in Music 
Appreciation (Upper or Lower 
P ¢ Grade), complete with seven V. E. 
Dance of Greeting Rufty, Tufty Orthophonic educational records, 
*Farandole *Minuet (Don Juan) teacher’s manual, instrum ent 
Gathering Peascods *Seven Jumps eae — record-container, 
Highland Fling *Sailor’s Hornpipe Special School Victrola now of- 
Highland Schottische *Klappdans fered to all schools and educational 
*l See You Irish Ji institutions at $175—$60 below 
g the regular price of $235; and two 
Irish Lilt Sellinger’s Round models of the genuine Portable 
*Coniplete teaching directions sent free Victrola, at $35 and $48.50. 
upon request. And in addition your school is 
assured of our constant co-oper- 
ation. 


*Carrousel *Kinderpolka 


Educational Department 


‘Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada,Limited 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Please mail me further information with reference to: 


. oO Lower-Upper Grade Courses [_ Teacher’s Directions for Folk Dances 


O School Orthophonic Victrola O Portable Victrola 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.”’ 
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Service 

Pages 2 and 3 (Oct.) give ideas as to work of Juniors in 

different Provinces which can be easily followed up. 
Citizenship and General 

The September number contains an article on Laura 
Secord which could be used as inspiration for a series of 
addresses on the heros and heroines of Canada. , 

The report of the Junior Red Cross Conference in Geneva 
this summer (Oct.) gives a fine start to a talk on Inter- 
national friendliness. Pages 4 and 5 (Sept.) will help to 
carry it along. 

If you want to discuss improvements in school grounds 
the article on Page 17 (Sept.) will give you ideas. 

A Literary meeting is a good idea, and the article “Near 
and Far in Literature” on Page 13 (Sept.) gives you a start 
and every issue contains numerous short stories, poems, etc., 
that can be used. 

If the children are interested in good pictures the article 
cn Rembrandt, Page 14 (Sept.), and on Reubens on Page 4 
(Oct.) will start their minds working, and lead off on a dis- 
cussion as to what sort of pictures they like best, etc. 

Nature Study is always interesting, and a meeting start- 
ing with “The Indian Pipe to the Rescue” Page 18 (Sept.) or 
on the hobby described on Page 20 (Oct.) will bring out 
many ideas. 

The older children are always thinking of what their 
careers will be. A discussion along this line based on the 
article “A Lawyer I would be?” on Page 16 (Sept.) or on 
“Do vou want to write?” on Page 9 (Oct.) could be developed 
by discussion by the pupils, or by having the local Editor or 
Lawyer come in to give a brief talk. 

Discussion of new games holds interest and “Games of 
Manv Lands” Page 8 (Sept.) will start the ball rolling. 

Singing always brightens un a meeting and each month 
there are songs published in the Red Cross Magazine, the 
ones on the back of the Sept. and Oct. numbers being typical. 


GOBLINS AND GHOSTS AT HALLOWEEN 
Interesting Words Connected with Allhallow Eve 

Halloween is the time of grinning pumpkin heds and 
white-sheeted apparitions »nd dark shadows of witches fly- 
ing on broomsticks. Or Halloween is like that in the imagina- 
tions of young people everywhere at this time of year. If 
there is ever a time suited to ghosts it must be Halloween. 
Then, if at anv time. the goblins are out and the bogey-man 
mav get you if you’re not careful! 

There are many kinds of ghosts and goblins that Hal- 
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loween may bring to mind if not to sight. In the days when 

almost everyone believed in such things, there were all pos- 

sible variations and temperaments among ghosts. Evil spirits 

had many forms and had to be soothed in different ways. 

The origins of some of these names are extremely interesting. 
All Kinds of Ghosts 

“Ghost” is a good old Anglo-Saxon word. -It comes from 
a form “gast,” meaning a soul or spirit, and is probably re- 
lated to aghast and ghastly. But besides ghosts there are 
specters, phantoms, apparitions, shades, etc. These are per- 
haps hard to tell apart unless you are familiar with them, 
but Webster’s New International Dictionary distinguishes 
them thus: 

“Ghost is the familiar and general term for a disembodied 
spirit. Specter (not necessarily personal) connotes more of 
the mysterious or terrifying. Phantom emphasizes the 
idea of intangibility or illusion. Apparition, though common- 
ly referring to ghosts (especially as visible), is applicable to 
preternatural appearances of whatever sort. Shade (a some- 
what literary word, commonly with classical reference) 
agrees with phantom in connoting impalpability; it differs in 
emphasizing essential quality rather than mode of appear- 
ance. Spirit is often synonymous with ghost or specter; in 
recent usage it is especially associated with the doctrine of 
spiritualism.” 

. Ghouls and Goblins 

A ghoul is a body-snatching monster that robs graves 
and feeds on the corpses. The word is from the Arabic, and 
has a basic meaning of “to seize.” The belief is principally 
Eastern, as is indicated by the word’s origin. 

Goblins form a large class among ghostly beings, includ- 
ing such tiny people as gnomes, brownies and elves. Gnome 
dates back to the sixteenth century, to the Swiss philosopher 
Paracelsus, who believed that creatures he called gnomes in- 
habited the earth and lived in it the way fish live in water. 
Good-natured goblins were the brownies, so-called because 
they were supposed to be brown in color. Gnomes were be- 
lieved to guard the precious minerals in the earth, while 
brownies came around at night and.did odd jobs about the 
house just to be good to people they liked. Elves belong 
among the sprites and fairies, believed in by all imaginative 
peoples, especially before the coming of modern civilization. 

Of particular interest is the nightmare, or nightly visita- 
tion by a ghost or monster. A nightmare has nothing to do 
with a horse, but really means, in older English, a night de- 
mon. People who had nightmares were supposed to have 
been visited by evil spirits! 


ALGEBRA I. REVIEW SETS — END OF OCTOBER 


A. 
Indicate, using brackets, that the product of a and 6b is to 
be diminished by the sum of c and d. 
A lives 20 miles east, and B lives 5 miles east, of Edmon- 
ton. How far apart are they? C lives —45 miles east of 
A. How far is C from B and from Edmonton? 
The double of a number. reduced by 6, is equal to the num- 
ber itself increased by 7. What is the number? 
4a2—3ab+2b2, 3b2—5a2—ab, 2ab—b2—a2. Add in columns, 
Subtract from c—3d-+-2a the sum of a—2b-+-3c and 
b+2c+ 3d. 
What value of x will make 9#+-11 exceed 37-+-14 by 45? 
Add together the coefficients in question 4 and verify by 
the answer. 


If a—10, b=3, c—=2, find the value of 

3a—b-+ce 2a—3b—c 

a+2b—6c 2a—8b+4c 
A man who is $300 in debt earns $200 which he pays his 
creditor; borrows $150 all of which he spends; and finds 
a $10 bill. How would you represent his financial condi- 
tion? : 
The sum of the sides of a rectangle is 55 rods and their 
difference is 21 rods. Find the area of the rectangle. 


Arrange in columns and add— 

32+y—2z, 5y—2z—22, Te—6y+32, 2x—y—3z. 
To the sum of —3a—b+2c and a+4b—c add —5a—bd-+-3c. 
By how much does a+-b--c exceed: 

(a+b) — (b+c) —(c+a)? 

If 5m—2 is less by 7 than 8m—13, what is the value of m? 
What is the sum of the coefficients in question 4? Verify 
by the sum of the coefficients in the answer. 


C. 
1. When a=8, D—5, c—3 find the value of: 


a—b b—c c(b+c) 


ac b+e abe 
A Ford going 30 m.p.h. is overtaking a Hupmobile at the 
rate of —15 m.p.h. How fast is the Hupmobile travelling? 
7x—2y—4a2+4-2y. What is the value of y if r—6? 
2a—3b, b+-4c, —¢+3a, —7b—4a. Add in columns. 
Subtract from zero the sum of 3a—5y, —4a—y, 27-+3y. 
Express in two ways the difference between —3m—n-+-4p 
and 5n+p—2q¢. 
If 3b+-19 exceeds 7b-+-47 by 6, what is the value of b? 
Find the sum of the coefficients after removal of brackets 
from —3a—(2b—a) — (c+5d). 


A farmer buys at the store c lb. of sugar at a+-b cents per 
lb., and b lb. of lard at c+-a cents per lb. He is credited 
with a lb. of butter at b+-c cents per lb. What is the net 
amount of his bill? 
John is 8 years older than Harry, and —9 years older than 
Earl. Which is the elder, Harry or Earl, and by how 
much? 
Five boys and 9 men earn $214 a week. The wage of a 
man is 3 times that of a boy. How much does a boy earn 
in a week? 
Arrange in columns aiid add: 

c—5d+b—3a, —4b+-a+d, 3d—2a—2c—b, 4b+-4a. 
If the sum of 37-++-17, 7+16 and 27+-9 equals the sum of 
2+21, 37+5 and «+22. what is the value of 2? 
By how much is z—(1+y) — (1+) less than 1? 
What value of k will make k—13 double the value of 
2k—13? 
What is the sum of the coefficients in question 4? Verify 
by the sum of the coefficients in the answer. 
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“TEACHERS, ATTENTION?” ” 


While in Lethbridge Visit 
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Lethbridge’s Leading @tlé ROYAL SHOE STORE 


Ready-to-Wear Store {pe ye LIMITED 
1 dia . AST 210 5th Street South, Lethbridge 


Shoes of Quality for every Member of the Family. 
Agents for 


; Invictus, Strider and Wilkie Glove-Phit 
y an § 0. ; Shoes for Men 
Allen A. Hose for Women 


and 
LETHBRIDGE Hurlbut Shien for Children, 
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Lethbridge’s 
New 
Hotel 


Dining Room in 
Connection 


LETHBRIDGE 





Largest of Its Kind In The British Empire 
HOUSANDS upon thousands of regular, year in and year out customers—cash customers 

in the main—have made Eaton’s the largest retail merchandising concern in the British ia 

_ “Emapire, covering practically all of the important ‘communities of Canada direetly or by 


catalogue. 


Imagine the immense purchases necessary to supply this ilimitable demand-the ‘ 
organization concomitant—the vast investment entailed. = 


Picture also the prestige it carries. First choice of the world’s markets—low. unit cost 
of handling in turnover—exclusive features. 


Small wonder Eaton values are what they are! 
These are the basic reasons only—not all of them! 


'TECO STORE 


OPERATED BY #T. EATON C%...8 ; 
LETHBRIDGE ALBERTA — 


These Hotelsin Lethbridge | 
ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Alexander TheGarden | 
The Coaldale The Lethbridge 
Arlington The Dallas 





DOUGLAS COMPANY, LIMITE 
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